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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STANDS 
HIGH IN POSTWAR PLANS 


ANY states are beginning to look 

beyond the end of the war, and a 

few are putting their educational 
plans and hopes on paper. Following 
are excerpts from Virginia, New York 
and Vermont reports. Many readers 
will want to obtain the full text of the 
reports. 


Virginia 


Businessmen are aroused to educa- 
tional needs in Virginia. Thomas C. 
Boushall, president, Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, has made a widely quoted 
speech on education and business. The 
State Chamber of Commerce engaged a 
competent investigator who prepared a 
report on “Opportunities for the Im- 
provement of High School Education in 
Virginia” (15 cents per copy from the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
Richmond, Va.). “Vastly greater num- 
bers of pupils who leave Virginia’s high 
schools need to have vocational train- 
ing,’ declares the report. Why? 
“Twenty-two per cent of the male gradu- 
ates and 20 per cent of girls (who did 
not enter college) took no vocational 
work in high school. These graduates, 
therefore, start to work with very little 
vocational training.” Also the report 
says, “It may be safely assumed that 
most of the pupils who dropped out 
would have succeeded better in school 
work if they had been taking prevoca- 
tional or vocational courses.” No 
wonder, then, that the report finds “Busi- 
nessmen and school official, alike, are in- 
sistent that there is great need for ex- 
panded opportunities in vocational edu- 
cation.” 


Directions of expansion are recom- 
mended: 

Offerings in general shop should be 
greatly increased . . . teachers should be 
men, and salaries must be provided that 
will attract and hold men who are com- 
petently trained in this work. 

Agriculture: Emphasis on farm shop 
should be continued. 

Home economics: Program should be 
extended to reach more girls. 

Commercial education: State super- 
vision should be provided. Students 
should be more carefully selected. 

Trade and _ industrial education: 
Several regional trade schools should be 
established. 

Work-study courses in “diversified oc- 
cupations” and distributive education 
should be greatly expanded. 

Every opportunity should be utilized 
to give pupils work experience. 


New York 


Education for the 13th and 14th grade 
features the Board of Regents postwar 
program o‘cred to the Legislature. New 
two-year terminal courses would be given 
in “Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences” so located as to be within easy 
commuting distance of all New York 
students. 

“There is a shortage of practical and 
terminal education,” declares the report, 
“devoted to preparation for the arts, 
sciences and technologies that may be 
suitably completed with a two-year pro- 
sram.” And also, “There is an economic 
problem; the boy of limited means has 
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an inadequate opportunity to continue 
his education.” 

New York would meet the shortage 
with the new institutes which would pre- 
pare for the vocational technical fields 
now being studied by a U: S. Office 
of Education Committee (see AVA 
JouRNAL, Sept., 1943). The Empire 
State would meet the problem by 
scholarships: “It is recommended that 
the scholarship be granted to the in- 
dividual student in the sum of $350 a 
year for a four-year period, except that 
a scholarship holder in a tax supported 
college be granted $50 with the balance 
of the scholarship, namely $300, to be 
assigned to the tax-supported college.” 

Much of the report concerned pro- 
visions for returning veterans. “Many 
men returning from military service,” 
says the report, “have never had training 
for any nonmilitary occupation, and 
many of the workers in war industries 
will lack skills useful in peacetime pro- 
duction. . . . It is estimated that these 


schools (vocational) could accommodate 
as many as 200,000 pre-employment stu- 
dents a year.” 

The total construction bill for the 
Regent’s postwar plan is estimated at 
$64,846,000. 


Vermont 


Ralph E. Noble, state commissioner 
of education, has submitted to the gov- 
Following are 


ernor postwar proposals. 
excerpts: 

“Rural areas need an improved and 
expanded program of agricultural edu- 
cation. Larger school units will be 
necessary. 

“Distributive education should be pre- 
pared to do its part... . In many areas 
of the state itinerant teachers should be 
employed. 

“The high schools should offer a basic 
course for boys and girls in order that 
they may study together the homemak- 
ing problems that concern both men and 
women. . . . All homemaking teachers 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE KIND OF SCHOOLS VIRGINIA LOOKS FORWARD TO 
These three units are part of the Charlotte Court House, Va., High School, serving a county which has no town 


larger than 600 population. 
school vocational shop. 


Left is the main school structure; top right, the home economics cottage; lower, the 
Buses (17) bring students to this modern high school plant from many miles around 





“To the Strong, the Victory .. .” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


EVER have the problems of food, 
N clothing, housing, and human re- 
lations been more important—and 
never more difficult! Is vocational home 
economies strong enough to make the 
vital contributions to victory to which 
it is challenged? Reports from twenty- 
six state supervisors of home economics 
education in all parts,of the nation defi- 
nitely reply in the affirmative. Every- 
where there is evidence of: 

Strength in numbers; food preserva- 
tion records literally run into millions of 
cans. 

Strength in cooperation; rare, indeed, 
is the home economist who today at- 
tempts to work alone. 

Strength in imagination and flexibility 
brought to new tasks; use of new 
methods to meet urgent needs appears in 
every report. 


Food Fights for Freedom 


In Nevada the Governor has designated a 
State Food Preservation Week by official pro- 
clamation. In every state teachers of home 
economics and agriculture are mobilizing their 
forces to make family records of food produc- 
tion and conservation even better than last 
year. In Georgia 290 home economics teachers 
employed for twelve months helped agriculture 
teachers to operate 436 community canneries 
where 69,074 families canned 13,409,592 pints 
of food last summer. In Virginia 908 classes 
studied Course No. 15 of the Food Production 
and War Training Program in 1943. By No- 
vember 2,106,083 quarts of food had been 
canned, 48,700 pounds of food dehydrated, 146,- 
544 bushels of food stored, and 1,040,301 pounds 
of meat cured. From all indications the joint 
program this year will be about double that 
of 1943. a 

The organization of such a functioning pro- 
gram is obviously a tremendous undeftaking. 
Minnesota is emphasizing coordinated effort on 
both state and local levels by workers in agri- 
culture and home economics, school adminis- 
trators, and representatives of other interested 
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agencies. The State Departments of Missouri 
and North Carolina are each providing 11 dis- 
trict food preservation institutes to give all 
teachers of home economics and agriculture 
laboratory training in the correct techniques 
of canning. These intensive courses are usually 
offered at community canning centers where 
teachers not only can study the planning, 
organizing, and management of community 
programs but can also gain experience in all 
the operations—even to firing the boiler. Other 
agencies are invited to participate in order that 
all leaders may use uniform techniques. Ver- 
mont’s experience suggests that community 
canning centers are more satisfactory when 
either the teacher of agriculture or of home- 
making is a resident person. 


School Lunch Programs 


Enthusiastic descriptions of school lunch pro- 
grams are numerous. Louisiana’s 2,300 school 
lunchrooms have improved pupils’ eating 
habits, manners, weight, appearance, and inter- 
est in studies. Arkansas reports that ‘the 
program is serving as an educational medium 
for all age levels, including adults, through 
the functioning of Community School Lunch 
Committees. These committees, composed of 
the superintendent of schools, the teachers of 
home economics and agriculture, and heads of 
community organizations, accept responsibility 
for locating space, hiring labor, promoting 
school and community gardens, and guiding 
canning programs. Many states, like Ken- 
tucky, provided assistant supervisors who gave 
help through bulletins, visits, and district or 
county conferences for school administrators, 
teachers, school lunch managers, and, in some 
cases, school cooks. 


Nutrition in Elementary School 


_ State-wide efforts are being made by voca- 
tional home economists to aid rural and ele- 
mentary teachers with nutrition education and 
school lunches. In Iowa one home economics 
teacher from each county was selected and 
trained to work with her county superintendent 
and advise teachers on the use of the manual, 
“The Iowa Plan for Nutrition Education in 
Elementary Schools.” Over 000 elemen- 
tary pupils are studying nutrition under this 
plan. In Wyoming 844 rural teachers in 21 
county institutes have been helped by home 
economics teachers to use bulletins prepared 
by the State Supervisor of Homemaking. The 
State Adult Class Worker has worked with 
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elementary teachers in four counties on nutri- 
tion facts, methods, and source materials, as 
well as teaching demonstration lessons to about 
4,000 children in various grades. So great has 
become the interest in Indiana that nutrition 
is now a required course for all elementary 
teachers. 


“High School Developments 


Accounts of high school developments em- 
phasize improved management teaching in 
classes, more realistic work experiences in com- 
munities, and increased carry-over into homes. 
Both South Dakota and Delaware report 
marked success in supervised home experiences 
in gardening and canning, with urban as well 
as rural girls. In Wyoming and Washington, 
D. C., home nursing students worked long 
hours as nurses’ aides in the local hospitals. 
Other Washington students served on OPA 
panel boards to check ceiling prices in neigh- 
borhood stores. Girls studying child care in 
Virginia not only assisted in a nursery school 
during the unit but voluntarily continued work 
there after school had closed. Boys and girls 
in Ohio are cooperating for an entire year on 
a volunteer basis in collecting data for a state- 
wide farm and home accident survey. 


Variety in Adult Education 


In the War Production Training School at 
Provo, Utah, women who are training to enter 
a war plant are given help during school time 
on their problems of personal care and man- 
agement, health, food selection and prepara- 
tion, clothing selection and care, and relation- 
ships. One hour each week is given to this 
service; a home economist does the teaching. 
Although some states offer consultation services 
in homes, super markets, and industrial plants, 
classes studying short units are most generally 
reported. Subjects are food preservation, care 
of the sick, home mechanics, clothing and 
furniture renovation, nutrition, child care, home 
management, and relationships. _ 

New Britain, Conn., attributes increased en- 
rollments and almost perfect attendance in 
adult classes this year largely to the fact that 
all agencies offering adult education met and 
decided together what the offerings should be 
and the best location for each. Thus dupli- 
cation was avoided and the total program was 
understood and supported by all agencies. New 
Mexico finds home making ¢lasses for wives of 
enlisted men popular in towns where there are 
army camps. ; ; 

In their postwar planning Vermont envisages 
education for family living for both men and 
women. A “family living shop” is proposed 
where any member of the community might 
come for instruction and to use the equipment 
and facilities found there to solve special prob- 
lems in clothing, foods, or housing. It is sug- 
gested that this service shop might be a co- 
operative enterprise among the vocational 
services. 


The Growth of Teachers 


Provisions for the growth of teachers in 
service seem to be characterized by concentra- 
tion and cooperation. Typical of 1944 work- 
shops is that being offered for three weeks at 
the University of Arkansas. A selected group 
of teachers of home economics and agricul- 
ture and their school administrators, from 
centers operating community school programs, 
will work together under the guidance of Dr. 
Druzilla Kent. In summer workshops in Oregon 
and Kentucky, home economics teachers will 
revise their state courses of study on the basis 
of field evaluations. Many institutes of even 
briefer duration are being held to give teachers 
and graduating seniors in colleges experience 
with new technical skills and equipment for the 
conservation of food, clothing, and house fur- 
nishings. 

Educational conferences today frequently 
have laymen like parents, employers, and mem- 
bers of community councils as active partici- 
pants. In Wisconsin directors, coordinators, 
supervisors of home economics and of trade 
and industry from city vocational schools met 
with the top management personnel in indus- 
try in the state. They developed plans for a 
comprehensive program of nutrition education 
in plants. The State Board of Health cooper- 
ated by furnishing specialist consultants in in- 
dustrial nutrition and health. Distributive edu- 
cation and home economics groups in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia are 
planning cooperative undertakings in localities 
where both groups are represented. 

Nebraska has provided special help for the 
“emergency” teachers necessarily employed in 
7 per cent of all vocational departments. Ohio 
has prepared a “Study Outline of Recent 
Trends in Home Economics” as a measure of 
self-help for teachers who lack recent training. 
A “Supplement to the Standards for Home 
Economics” has also been prepared to bring 
administrators and teachers up-to-date on 
homemaking education until the time when a 
committee will consider a complete revision of 
the high school standards. 


More Home Economists Needed 


A shortage of home economics majors in 
training institutions is widespread. To guide 
superior high school seniors into the home eco- 
nomics teaching field, Indiana is providing in- 
formation and helpful materials, letters, and 
individual visits to all city and county super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. Arizona 
has undertaken a concerted, state-wide effort 
through conferences and committee work to so 
improve the total school program in home- 
making that an increasing number of girls will 
be interested in entering home economics train- 


ing. Studies of supply and demand for home - 


economics trained women after the war are 
already under way in Montana as a part of the 
state’s postwar planning. 
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Shall Education Share in the 50 Billions of .. . 


SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS 


F PEACE is a rainbow, one of the 

largest pots of gold at the end of it 

will be surplus war materials. Ex- 
perts place on this stock of war goods 
a value ranging between 50 and 75 bil- 
lion dollars. In this cache is everything 
imaginable from ships to sealing wax. 
Machine tools, books, motion picture 
projectors, food, jeeps and peeps, radio 
stations, houses, factories, restaurant 
equipment—all these and hundreds of 
thousands of other items will be “surplus 
property.” 

Even with the end of the war not yet 
in sight, the nation has begun to scratch 
its head about what to do with the 
greatest “prize of war” in the history of 
mankind. Congress has written a rash 
of surplus property bills. Industries 
worry about the depressing influence of 
surpluses on their postwar trade. 
nicipal governments say they can use the 
bulldozers and much more. Government 
agencies mention their prior rights. And 
education asks how schools and colleges 
shall share in the distribution. 

Recent weeks have witnessed actions 
moving toward basic policy decisions. 
What these actions may mean for educa- 
tion, however, is not yet entirely clear. 


Baruch Recommendations 


First came the Baruch report on “War 
and Post-War Adjustment Policies.” 
(Copies have been generously distributed 
to libraries and school officials. Be sure 
to read it in the original.) This report 
recommends: 

1. Immediate creation of a Surplus 
Property Administrator in the Office of 
War Mobilization (within a few days 
the President appointed Will Clayton, 


Mu- 


Texas cotton broker and, until recently, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce). 

2. Appointment of a surplus property 
board made up of War, Navy and other 
major agency representatives. 

3. Disposal of property through four 
outlets; consumer goods ‘through the 
Treasury’s procurement division; capital 
and producer goods such as factories by 
an RFC corporation; ships, etc., to the 
Maritime Commission; and food to the 
Food Administrator. 

Then Mr. Baruch asked that the Sur- 
plus Administrator report to Congress 
“as soon as possible on legislation that 
is needed.” But he shouldn’t wait for 
legislation; he should begin to dispose of 
property. 

There should be no new agency, 
Baruch urged. “Agencies that did the 
mobilizing will have to carry out their 
comparable tasks in demobilizing.” 


“Press Sales” 


On what terms should the surplus pro- 
perty be disposed? Here again Baruch 
suggests a plan for the Surplus Property 
Board, among whose functions would be 
these: 

“To press for early sales. 

“To organize the demand for surpluses 
in advance, including the possible needs 
for foreign relief and rehabilitation, for 
states, counties, municipalities, educa- 
tional and similar institutions, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, or other 
possible channels.” 

Baruch also advises the Surplus Ad- 
ministrator to— 

“Sell as much as he can as early as he 
can without unduly disrupting normal 
trade. 
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“Get fair market prices for the values 
with proceeds of all sales going to re- 
duce the national debt. 

“As far as practicable, use the regular 
channels of trade... . 

“Before selling surplus equipment 
abroad, assure America’s own productive 
efficiency. . . .” 

In the entire 103-page report there are 
only two references to education of any 
significance. “Higher education,” the re- 
port declares, “has been converted from 
peace to war and consideration will have 
to be given to its quick conversion back 
to peace. . . . Trained people are an in- 
estimable asset.” Then again, under 
advice to the “Work Director” Baruch, 
speaking of veterans, says, “Still others 
will be eager to return to colleges or take 
up vocational training instead of a job. 
... The important point at which civil- 
ian plans must be coordinated with the 
military in the demobilization of men 
and women in the service is a crucial 
one and it is now the final responsibility 
of no one agency.” 

That’s all on education. Baruch and 
his aides were obviously thinking of sales 
and trade channels and money returning 
to the Treasury. The report is silent on 
how portions of this war surplus could be 
applied to strengthen American educa- 
tion. 

Appointment of Clayton as Surplus 
Property Administrator followed swiftly. 


Action in Congress 


In the case of human demobilization 
Congress appeared ready to endorse por- 
tions of the Baruch program when the 
Senate voted 49 to 0 to adopt the Vet- 
erans Omnibus Bill. 

Congress has yet to act on Surplus 
Property. Senator Kilgore on March 30 
introduced a bill to carry out major 
Baruch proposals. This bill would es- 
tablish “an office of war mobilization and 
postwar adjustment.” It creates a sur- 
plus property administration with an ad- 


ministrator who, no doubt, would be Mr. 
Clayton. 

Education has not stood still in the 
face of these swift developments. Among 
the moves are these: 

The American Vocational Association 
has worked with the Machine Tool In- 
dustry on legislation which would turn 
over thousands of machine tools for 
school and college use. 

Surplus property problems figured 
largely in a conference called by Com- 
missioner Studebaker March 3 and 4. 
Vocational leaders joined some 60 other 
leaders in education and civilian organi- 
zations in urging the states to set up 
boards to deal with the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is obviously important be- 
cause the Surplus Property Administra- 
tor is reluctant to distribute on a retail 
basis. He wishes to deal with larger 
purchasing units such as a state unit. 


Education’s Policies 


Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis is 
also member of a new Office of Educa- 
tion committee created by Commissioner 
Studebaker to follow developments and 
speak for education. 

Policies education will work for are 
beginning to make their appearance. 
These include: 

1. Top priority for the needs of edu- 
cation and social: services to assure 
widest possible use of surplus property 
in the public interest. 

2. Outright grant of educational 
equipment and supplies used for war 
training purposes to public and state 
chartered schools. 

3. Vesting of title in state educational 
agencies. 

4. Granting schools and colleges neces- 
sary equipment to retrain veterans and 
war workers. 

5. Free distribution to public agencies, 
Since the public has purchased the equip- 
ment once, why should it do so again 
through school boards? 
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Special Reduction on A. V. A. Bulletins 


As long as copies of the remaining supply of the following two A.V.A. 
BULLETINS are available they can be secured from the Washington A.V.A. 
office at the following special low prices: 


Research Bulletin No. 1—Occupational Adjustments of Vocational School 


Graduates. 1940. Pp. 132. 


Research Bulletin No. 2 
Graduate Level. 1941. 
5 cents each. 





Price, 10 cents. 


A Study of Industrial Teacher Education at the 
Pp. vi; 42. 


10 or more, 5 cents each. 


Price, 10 cents. 10 or more, 








6. Creation of single state boards or 
agencies to act with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

7. Apportionment to the states on an 
objective and equitable plan. 

Since responsibility has been centered 
in the Surplus Property Administrator 
any viewpoints developed by the Office of 
Education must of necessity be presented 
to and through him. What his attitude 
toward the needs of public education will 
be no one yet knows. If he follows the 
Baruch report guide he will emphasize 
sales instead of public service. 

An even larger unknown is Congress. 
There is little likelihood that surplus 
property disposal plans will enjoy the 
unanimity that the Veterans Omnibus 
bill earned. Senator Clark has spoken 
out for “lend-leasing” surplus property 
to the states and local communities. If 
we can lend-lease war production to our 
allies, why can’t we, he argues, be 
equally generous with our own people? 


What To Do 


What can the vocational educator do 
while policies hang in the balance? First, 
he can make an inventory of what his 
school can use. Prepare a postwar equip- 
ment shopping list. Get it before the 
proper authorities for approval. Write 
it out on the assumption that the finest 
boys and girls in the world ought to have 
the best’ of educational opportunities. 


Have this list ready. Some equipment 
you may get as a gift. Some you may 
have to buy from the Government. Some 
you may want to pick up from second 
hand dealers. 

One state has already acted on the 
suggestion (made in a recent AVA 
JOURNAL) to prepare a list of postwar 
equipment needs. This state is New 
Hampshire. State vocational director 
Walter May now has on hand a sum- 
mary of equipment which New Hamp- 
shire educators say they need and can 
use. From what can be learned in Wash- 
ington now the Surplus Marketing office 
will much prefer to deal with a state 
authority acting for a large number of 
schools. 

So make your list now. File a copy of 
your list with your state director of 
vocational education. And keep your 
eye on the pot of surplus war property at 
the end of peace rainbow. 





AVA Executive Commrrren faced a full 
agenda at its April 21-22 meeting. Among 
topics discussed were: planning postwar exten- 
sion of vocational education, strengthening the 
service of the AVA to its members, pending 
and possible legislation, authorization for pub- 
lication of a series of leaflets on services of 
the divisions of the AVA, area schools, broad- 
ening industrial arts, and the future of voca- 
tional technical education. Plans for the next 
national AVA conference also came before the 
committee. 














EDITORIALS 








The Next Job 


THE next problem which vocational 
educators must face will involve the 
retraining and readjustment of those who 
must change their industrial jobs be- 
cause of “cut- 
backs” and can- 
cellation of war 
orders and the re- 
training of those 
who have been 
discharged from 
the armed forces. 
These problems 
have already ap- 
peared in the vo- 
cational programs 
in some areas. 
Retraining is 
never a 


simple 
job because new 
skills which have 
become conditioned through frequent ap- 
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plication become fixed habits. These 
must be submerged when new skills are 
needed on new jobs. These habits often 
come to the surface and sometimes when 
they are not wanted. They then become 
a hazard for the worker and those asso- 
ciated with him. 

The retraining job which is ahead will 
cost as much and probably more than 
that spent in training workers for the 
war effort, and because of federal taxa- 
tion methods, the state and local com- 
munities will not be able to finance this 
activity. The retraining program, there- 
fore, must be paid for out of federal 
funds. The federal government must re- 
train those discharged from the armed 
forces, and there is an equal respon- 
sibility on the federal government for the 

(Continued on page 14) 


Signs of the Times 


ANY national patterns are now 

quietly in the making that will 
determine lines of action and important 
procedures for the next few years. The 
full significance 
and implications 
of some of these 
patterns are not 
yet fully appre- 
ciated by various 
groups who will 
be affected. 

It must be ap- 
parent to all who 
read the signs of 
the time that the 
people of this 
country will ex- 
pect and demand 
a return to the 
states of much 
power now lodged in the hands of Fed- 
eral Government officials. This is espe- 
cially true of education. 

The various states and local com- 
munities through years of experience 
have developed a system of public edu- 
cation that has proven its ability to 
adapt itself to employment needs dur- 
ing the stress of war production. It 
can even more readily adjust itself to 
the occupational training needs of recon- 
version to peace time pursuits. 

There is no need for a Federal system 
of national vocational schools controlled 
and operated by any branch of the 
Federal Government. The Federal 
Government can quickly and definitely 
stimulate the development of all neces- . 
sary extensions of the program of voca- 
tional education through Federal aid 
distributed to the states. 


L. H. DENNIS 





Veterans and War Prisoners Figure in... 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


F MRS. ROOSEVELT goes down 

into a Utah mine, she will find a 

vocational training school for new 
miners. In Wyoming she would find 
vocational teachers training Italian pris- 
oners of war to be lumbermen. And in 
Massachusetts, according to Laurence 
Parker’s notes, she would find newspaper 
copy for “My Day” in unique training 
of the blind for war work. 


Virginia: 


The Virginia Legislature, upon the recom- 
mendation of Governor Colgate W. Darden, 
has appropriated the sum of $2,200,000 for 
erecting and equipping vocational schools in 
the State. 


Texas: 


A far-reaching experiment has been launched 
by the Industrial Department of Texas A. and 
M. College. Former NYA projects are being 
operated as area technical schools. Both war 
industry training and regular vocational classes 
are provided in schools at Inks Dam and 
Cuero. 

Emphasis upon preparatory training by the 
Army and Navy has done much to increase day 
trade training for high school students, and it 
is likely that most of these gains will be 
permanent. 

Training for veterans is the subject of much 
planning, but little training specifically for 
veterans is yet being done. One experimental 
cooperative program expected to begin soon 
should furnish considerable data. 


Wisconsin: 


In order to upgrade the numerous trade and 
industrial teachers whose prior experience has 
been largely in industry or teaching on the war 
production training program, a plan for co- 
ordinating institutional teacher training with 
the field teacher training has been established. 
This plan consists of the regular vocational 
teacher training courses given at the Stout In- 
stitute in the summer and a trade and indus- 
trial workshop which is operated on the basis 
of two, three-week sessions. This workshop 


LAURENCE PARKER 


is directed toward the preparation of teaching 
materials and course plans. 


Michigan: 


Several thousand World War II veterans 
have already returned to Michigan, and steps 
have been taken to make available to them the 
type of Trade and Industrial Education which 
will best meet their needs. Where the regularly 
established programs do not meet their needs, 
every effort will be made to establish special 
classes for.them in convenient centers. 

In spite of the large quantity of machine 
tools and other equipment made available 
through Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers, Michigan is still deficient in the 
machine tools which are needed to meet all 
the demands. Several communities stand ready 
to introduce Trade and Industrial Education 
courses as soon as equipment is available to 
them. 

Enlistments and the Selective Service have 
made inroads on the staff of trade and indus- 
trial teachers. Fortunately, however, new 
people have been available to fill in the gaps 
and surprisingly few programs have been forced 
to close as a result of the teacher shortage. 
Many of the new teachers have been recruited 
directly from industry and, with adequate 
teacher training, are adjusting themselves to 
an atmosphere which is a new experience for 
most of them. 


Utah: 


Probably the first school of its kind in the 
nation’s history of coal mining has been oper- 
ating in the Carbon County area of Utah for 
nearly a year. Under the direction of Carbon 
College, cooperating with the Utah State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Division of 
War Production Training, actual classes are 
operating to train new workers in the mines 
and to train experienced mine workers in 
new mining practices. Through February, over 
600 men have had underground school training. 
A big share of these workers had never been 
in a mine before, but today are effectively 
bringing out the needed coal. 

Here is the typical method of training new 
miners in the Carbon area: Instructors are 
chosen from among the veteran coal diggers 
and placed on regular salary by the State 
Department of Vocational Education. Each 
mine job is carefully analyzed in order that 
all of the skills and special information neces- 
sary to that job can be taught without adding 
unnecessary material. 
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Working with a group of new men, the in- 
structor takes them with him underground into 
special drifts set aside for the training purposes. 
The green men work alongside him, the in- 
structor explaining and instructing in various 
operations which the workers will perform on 
actual production. He teaches them the tech- 
nique of operating mechanical equipment and 
how to use safety devices. As another phase of 
the training program, the more experienced 
men have been taught more difficult jobs 
through an upgrading process. There are 
classes for mine mechanics, miners, coal train 
operators, and men who work in the tipples. 

Experience has shown that the underground 
schools speed up a man’s learning while he 
works, but they also teach him in a few 
months enough of the background of mining 
to permit him to work on semiskilled or 
skilled jobs which normally require much 
longer preparation. Somewhat similar coal 
mine training programs have been established 
in the Oak Creek and Mt. Harris districts of 
Colorado, and a comprehensive program is in 
the process of development for Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 


Wyoming: 


During the past year, Wyoming had a rather 
critical shortage of workers in logging and 
lumbering. This shortage has been due to such 
factors as the seasonal nature of timber activ- 
ities, attraction of high rates of pay in Pacific 
Coast areas, and Selective Service withdrawals. 
To meet the shortage of timbers workers, an 
agreement was reached whereby Italian pris- 
oners of war from Camp Douglas, Wyoming, 
could be employed in the timber industry. 
This group, however, lacked prior experience 
in woods work, and, from the standpoint of 
safety to the worker and the need for the 
greatest possible production, a training pro- 
gram was required. 

Arrangements were made by the Wyoming 
WMC, with the State Director of Vocational 
Education, with the approval of the Army 
and the union, for the training of prisoners of 
war in logging and lumbering operations at the 
R. R. Crow Lumber Company of Ryan Park. 
It was agreed that ten of the most experienced 
cutters on the Crow Company’s payroll would 
be released to the Department of Education 
for the time required to bring the prisoners of 
war up to an acceptable rate of production. 
These instructors were paid an hourly rate 
equivalent to the rate they would ordinarily 
receive on a piece-work basis cutting for them- 
selves in the woods. The training was to be 
given five days a week. 


The cutting, skidding and decking of timber 
under this arrangement started October 24, 
1943. Early in January there were 190 men 
in this camp; 160 of them cut, skid, and deck 
the timber, and 30 men in the group are camp 
cooks, K.P.’s and camp attendants. The men 
had to be trained in every phase of the loggi ~j 
industry. Since that starting date last Octo 
there has been a steady increase in a ee 
until in January, 1944, it reached an average of 
400 feet per day cut, skidded and decked per 
war prisoner operating in the woods. The pro- 
ductive capacity was about 25 per cent that 
of a skilled worker. 

Recommendations have been made that the 
training of these prisoners of war be continued 
until they are able to produce about 80 per 
cent of the production of a skilled wocds 
worker. Similar training of prisoners of war 
may be given at other logging and lumbering 
camps ip this region which are able to provide 
the facilities and meet the approval of the 
Army. 


Massachusetts: 


One very interesting phase of vocational 
training for war production workers has been 
the training of totally blind and nearly blind 
people assigned to vocational programs from 
the Division of the Blind of the Department of 
Education. As of March 1, 1944, the Spring- 
field Trade School had enrolled a total of 42 
such persons. Thirty-six have been success- 
fully placed in industry, and thirty-three are 
still employed. Approximately 50 per cent of 
this group are women. These people are em- 
ployed at standard wages. One man who was 
trained as a lawyer and had been admitted to 
the Massachusetts Bar is now employed in 
the Springfield Armory at a base wage of 
$47.60, the range of pay being from $27.60 to 
$50.00. Many of these people are employed 
as inspectors and, by their acuteness of hear- 
ing, are able to do certain types of work more 
satisfactorily than people with sight. 

The Newton Trade Sc +hool had equal success 
in training blind people in “light manufactur- 
ing.” One hundred per cent of those who com- 
pleted the course are employed in industry, 
operating light lathes, drill presses, and ‘milling 
machines, on selected operations. The minimum 
wage for men placed in employment from the 
Newton Trade School has been sixty cents an 
hour. With relatively short experience, these 
people are now earning standard wages and 
are contributing to the war effort, in addition 
to having the personal happiness that comes 
from successful employment. 





These three Office of Education charts show important facts about the Vocational Training for War 


€—————— §9Production program since its inception in July 1940. 


Current reports indicate that the program is 


leveling off at a fairly steady demand but with supplementary training dominating tbe picture. 
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C of C on Vocational Training for Veterans 


“It may be safely assumed,” declares 
a new U.S. Chamber of Commerce Edu- 
cation Committee pamphlet on “Educa- 
tion and Training for Demobilized Serv- 
ice Personnel,” “that the larger propor- 
tion of veterans desiring education or 
training will prefer vocational and tech- 
nical preparation for early employment. 
A substantial portion of preparation for 
employment may be _ accomplished 
through established public and approved 
private vocational and technical schools. 
Business concerns may in many instances 
facilitate the training of veterans 
through vestibule schools or other es- 
tablished training facilities within busi- 
ness institutions. 

“Expanded training programs in public 
vocational and technical schools have 
imparted essential war production skills 
to a majority of those specially trained 
for war work. Public vocational and 
technical schools have been widely es- 
tablished throughout the nation over a 


Lives of American flyers are in the hands of these girls who are being taught the technique of parachute rigging 
at Pittsburg, Kansas. This is a part-time vocational education program 


period of years. For years such schools 
have conducted adult and continuation 
education and training programs of the 
character which will largely meet the 
needs and preferences of demobilized 
veterans. These schools are better pre- 
pared today than at any time in their 
history to assume the burden of readjust- 
ing veterans to employment opportu- 
nities.” 

Then the committee concludes with 
“certain fundamental considerations.” 
“First and foremost there should not be 
established any new agency, administra- 
tion or administrator of the Federal 
Government. The Veterans Administra- 
tion and the U. 8. Office of Education are 
equipped with both expert and profes- 
sional personnel and the experience to 
administer adequately such a program. 
Legislation which would bring into ef- 
fective cooperation the facilities of these 
two agencies in administering the pro- 
gram would be most desirable.” 
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VETERAN EDUCATION CHARTER 


the education of veterans is rapidly 
crystallizing. 

The Senate, by a vote of 49 to 0, 
adopted the so-called Omnibus Bill (S. 
1767) which, when it was introduced, 
carried the names of a large number of 
senatorial sponsors on both sides of the 
aisle. 

As we go to press there is evidence 
that the bill will come before the House 
with some amendments soon after the 
Easter holiday. Early passage by the 
House is predicted. 

S. 1767, if passed in its present form, 
will have profound effect on the course 
of vocational education in the United 
States. Estimates of the number of vet- 


Tite shape of a national program for 


erans who will wish to take advantage of 
federally underwritten education range 
from 7 per cent up. This means that 
high schools and colleges can expect an 


influx of 800,000 or more students. Of 
those soldiers who say they plan to 
devote full time to education; one-third 
expect to take high school work which in 
most cases will be vocational. Part-time 
education will attract additional -vet- 
erans. In this latter groups approxi- 
mately half say they look forward to 
trade and business education. (These 
figures come from an army study re- 
ported in March 3, “Education for Vic- 
tory.”) 


A.V.A. Working on Legislation 


Vocational education has still another 
stake in this program because some re- 
turning soldiers will wish to resume or 
begin training as teachers of vocational 
education. 

Lastly, provisions for loans “for the 
purchase of construction of homes, farms, 
and business property” will create a need 
or vocational training to help veterans 
succeed in their new enterprises. 


The American Vocational Association 
has been alert to the issues and oppor- 
tunities for service implict in veterans 
legislation. At Chicago the A.V.A. de- 
clared its policies by resolution. Later 
President John A. McCarthy and Execu- 
tive Secretary L. H. Dennis participated 
in a conference of 21 national educa- 
tional organizations called to consider 
the question. Mr. Dennis became one of 
an executive committee of five which has 
been conferring with Congressional, gov- 
ernment and organization leaders. Presi- 
dent Cloyd H. Marvin of George Wash- 
ington University, chairman of the “com- 
mittee of 21,” has presented the united 
viewpoint of education before Senate and 
House committees. 


How S. 1767 Would Be Administered 


S. 1767 incorporates the provisions of 
the Thomas bill (S. 1509) for educa- 
tional aid to veterans. Veterans in active 
service more than six months who wish 
to receive additional training would be 
“entitled to receive education and train- 
ing at any approved educational or train- 
ing institution” in any state, provided 
the institution found them qualified to 
enter. The Federal Government would 
pay “tuition, laboratory, library, health, 
infirmary, and other similar fees” up to 
$500. (In special cases the Administra- 
tor could raise this to $1,000.) Veterans 
attending full time and in good standing 
would, in addition, receive $50 per month 
and $25 additional for dependents. 

To administer this program the bill 
proposes a “director of Servicemen’s 
Education,” responsible to the Veterans’ 
Administration administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator “may utilize the services of 
any legally designated Federal or State 
educational or vocational agency.” Edu- 
cators have urged that this language be 
changed in order to assure channelling 
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through the U. S. Office of Education and 
thus avoid new difficulties arising from 
establishment of duplicate offices of edu- 
cation in Washington. 

Provisions for state relations are very 
complex and may be simplified before 
the bill becomes law. As passed by the 
Senate, S. 1767 declares that “The Presi- 
dent upon recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator may request the chief execu- 
tive of any state to designate the legally 
constituted state educational agency or 
agencies,” or a special board, to furnish 
lists of approved institutions. State ad- 
visory committees are proposed in par- 
allel language. 

Provisions for apprenticeship are in- 
cluded; also precautions in respect to 
training sponsored by business. 


Guidance Angle 


One paragraph has great significance 
for vocational guidance. The Adminis- 
trator is authorized to “arrange for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. He 
shall make information available re- 
specting the need for general education 
and for trained personnel in the various 
trades, crafts and professions.” 

Veterans may apply for federally 
financed training, providing they begin 
their studies within two years after dis- 
charge date or two years after the end 
of the war. They may receive the 
benefits for one year. If they satisfac- 
torily complete the first year, they may 
continue to receive tuition and subsist- 
ence for three additional years. 

S. 1767, in its form as we go to press, 
will most certainly make educational 
history. It will begin to make it im- 
mediately upon its signature by the 
President because approximately 300,000 
discharged men will presumably be eli- 
gible. If manpower is in great demand 
immediately after the war, S. 1767 will 
present education with a sizeable task; 
if jobs are scarce, the task will be 
tremendous. 


The Next Job 
(Continued from page 8) 
retraining of those who have been dis- 
placed from the war production fields. 
These people, too, have made their con- 
tribution to winning the war. 

The retraining job will extend to all 
fields of vocational education. Many 
now working in industry will want to 
enter farming occupations, and others 
must be prepared to sell and distribute 
the peace-time products of the farms and 
factories. Women who are now in in- 
dustry will want to reestablish their 
homes, and, since this is not entirely a 
man’s war, the women who will be dis- 
charged from the armed forces will want 
to be retrained for homemaking, a field 
in which women always have had a 
dominant interest. 

The retraining job must be started be- 
fore unemployment develops, and voca- 
tional educators must be prepared to do 
their share in this important program. 





Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 2) 


should be employed eleven months of 
each calendar year. 

“Tndustrial arts courses are needed in 
at least 15 more centers. 

“Additional state aid is needed for 
tuition and transportation to area voca- 
tional schools as well as for the estab- 
lishment of occupational adjustment 
training services. .. . / Agricultural and 
industrial education should be provided 
in some kind of combined course for 
some boys who will operate small farms 
while they work in industrial plants.” 





Tuerapists Neepep: U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission asks that we advise AVA members 
of the prospective need for trained occupa- 
tional therapists. Salary range of positions 
open is $1,970 to $2,433 per year, including 
overtime pay. Those appointed at $1,970 will 
be trainees for a period of 18 months; those at 
$2,190 or $2,433 will administer occupational 
therapy under medical and general supervision, 
in Army and Veterans’ hospitals. 
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E.E.S. Card Use Continues to Grow... 


IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


IDER use of the E.ES. cards, 
\\) what to do for returning veterans 
and other adults, cooperation 
with Selective Service, nurse recruiting 
and other programs—these trends stand 
out in the occupational information and 
guidance officer round-up made by Edi- 
torial Board Member George E. 
Hutcherson. Elsewhere in this JouRNAL 
is a more detailed report of the com- 
munity guidance pilot centers which are 
pointing the way to practical demobiliza- 
tion programs. 


Maine: 


Maine is one of the seven states participating 
in a national experiment in establishing com- 
munity counseling and service for men and 
women who will be demobilized from the 
armed services and from industry. In conduct- 
ing this experiment in Maine, State Director of 
Guidance Dana M. Cotton has been actively 
engaged in establishing and promoting adult 
counseling centers in three selected com- 
munities. 

A Postwar Adult Counseling conference was 
held early in March and was attended by 
counselors and school administrators from 35 
cities and towns. Franklin R. Zeran, U. S. 
Office of Education, assisted with the March 
3 and 4 training conference. Plans are now 
being made for a short and intensive summer 
workshop on guidance at the State University. 


Illinois: 


During the absence of Mr. Michaelman in 
the armed service, Mrs. Pearle K. Sutherland 
is carrying on. Among other achievements 
during the past year are the following: 

1. A new form is now bei sing printed for the 
high school inspection division which will in- 
clude, for the first time, a “check list” con- 
cerning the guidance programs in the local 
schools. High school inspectors are reporting 
that the mimeographed check list, which has 
been used this school year to the present time, 
has had a tendency to stimulate an interest in 
high school guidance programs. 

he questionnaire, which has been pre- 
pared by the guidance service to study the 
vocational and educational planning of boys 


GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 


and girls at the tenth grade level, has been 
coming in in a very satisfactory manner. A 
few thousand copies have already been 
received. 

3. Requests for Educational Experience Sum- 
mary cards indicate that high schools are 
gradually extending the use of them. 


North Dakota: 


North Dakota reports intensive work on the 
Educational Experience Summary Card and 
the Selective Service Medical Survey. Mr. 
Ostrom is acting state supervisor in the ab- 
sence of Clifford Froehlich on military duty. 

Career Days are being emphasized by most 
high schools this year. An entire day is being 
devoted to discussions and conferences on oc- 
cupations. Seniors are scheduled for inter- 
views with successful individuals. Meetings 
are scheduled in such a way that individual 
seniors attend sessions of most interest to them 


Pennsylvania: 


Leonard Miller, State Supervisor, has been 
active in promoting activities in his schools 
which relate to service in the armed forces. 
He reports that guidance services have been 
greatly enhanced by visits by school admin- 
istrators and counselors to induction and recep- 
tion centers in Pennsylvania. One-third of the 
67 county groups of school administrators 
visited these centers in a body. In addition 
to these groups, the school officials and coun- 
selors from 20 cities throughout the state made 
similar visits. By observing in these centers 
the uses which are being made of records, and 
of preinduction training, it was possible for the 
State Supervisor of Guidance to secure more 
active support in promoting guidance programs 
in the local schools 

There was excellent cooperation between the 
Department of Public Instruction and the State 
Selective Service System in the distribution 
and use of the Medical Form DSS 213 and 214. 
A special Pennsylvania plan was formulated. 
As a result of the revised Pennsylvania pro- 
gram, it is possible to send the E.ES. cards 
for each inductee leaving school direct to the 
Induction Station. 


South Dakota: 


R. D. Falk writes that he is now on the staff 
of the State University and that his official 
responsibilities as State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance have been 
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terminated. We were just beginning to know 
Falk and will miss him as one of our family. 


Ohio: 


A new name from Ohio appears on our list 
of State Supervisors. Glen C. West succeeds 
Mr. Keck. Mr. West recently spent some time 
with Carl Horn in Michigan. 


Arkansas: 


Dolph Camp reports intensive activity on 
adult counseling services. Arkansas is one of 
the states selected for experimental counseling 
service for ex-service men and demobilized war 
workers. 

Mr. Camp reports that community Commit- 
tees for Counseling Services have been estab- 
lished in the city of Fort Smith and in Mont- 
gomery County. In Fort Smith, a full-time 
counselor has been employed, adequate office 
space has been furnished him, and also a 
full-time secretary. The counseling services 
extend aid to any adult in need of counseling. 
Demobilization of the armed services and in- 
dustry will see a large number of people dis- 
located and this service anticipates that the 
load will increase. These two centers will 
furnish patterns for other communities. 

Through the winter, vocational guidance 
work shops have been in operation in Union 
County, Montgomery County, and Hot Spring 
County. Later a two-day conference was held 
at Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia. All of those in attendance in the 
workshops were in attendance at the Hender- 
son conference. Speakers and discussion leaders 
from out of the state were: Royce E. Brewster, 
Specialist, Consultation and: Field Service, Oc- 
a Information and Guidance Service, 

S. Office of Education; W. T. Markham, 
4. Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Topeka, Kansas; E. E. Puls, 
Supervisor, State Supervisor Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, Baton Rouge, Louis- 
lana, 


é 


Oregon: 


Guidance, a very new program in Oregon’s 
state department, has received service requests 
from 182 educators. A county-wide institute 
program has been inaugurated and the first 
meeting was successfully held in Morrow 
County. Others will follow. Cooperation with 
State Selective Service has been carried 
through satisfactorily. Most schools are pre- 
paring the cooperative school report and the 
E.ES. Form. 


Maryland: 


R. F. Cromwell reports that the campaign 
for student nurses is succeeding. The Com- 
mittee on Recruitment reports that they are 
within 180 of their state goal of approximately 
1,600. The number of girls in Maryland high 


schools who plan to enter nursing will easily 
take the program “over the top.” 

A letter has gone out to all county superin- 
tendents informing them concerning the basic 
testing program for schools (elementary and 
high). The program is voluntary but each 
county participating will be subsidized from 
state funds. It is expected that all counties 
will participate. 

“Basic Program of Guidance,” a Maryland 
State Department of Education publication, 
is available free of charge to State Directors of 
Vocational Education. 


Utah: 


Antone K. Romney reports that during the 
week of March 6 to 9 three regional voca- 
tional guidance conferences were held. Royce 
E. Brewster, U.S. Office of Education, attended 
these conferences in which administrators, prin- 
cipals, and guidance workers discussed prob- 
lems vital to postwar vocational guidance 
activities. 

As a result of recent vocational guidance 
emphasis, several Utah school districts are 
clarifying guidance procedures in harmony 
with the newly adopted state program for 
occupational information and guidance. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Mrs. Mildred Percy reports that in the fall 
of 1942 the Department of Guidance and 
Placement extended its services to young 
people and adults who are no longer in school 
The service was also intended to meet the 
needs of a specific group, namely, the many 
young people who have come to Washington 
from all over the country to take war jobs 
with the Government. Subsequently, this serv- 
ice has been meeting the needs of demobilized 
service men, displaced war workers, and men 
who are still in the, armed forces but who are 
now making occupational plans for the postwar 
period. 





Court Ruutnas: California: A boy sixteen 
injured a finger of his right hand while operat- 
ing a power saw without a guard or fence 
upon it. The woodworking teacher used the 
saw without a guard, as did other pupils. Dis- 
trict was held liable under statute imposing 
liability on the school board for damages 
caused by negligence of the district and its 
employees. 

Maine: When a manual training teacher was 
made responsible for erection of a vocational 
education building with student help he was 
under duty to use due care and proper pre- 
cautions to prevent injuries to the pupils. A 
student who fell from defectively constructed 
staging and sued teacher in charge of construc- 
tion had right to jury finding as to whether 
teacher’s failure of duty was the proximate 
cause of his injury. 
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Community Service Centers Prepare for the Day When... 


“THE FOURTH” COME BACK 


stands. And Taneytown knows 
what must be done when the boys 
(and some girls) come home. 
Taneytown is an old Maryland com- 
munity, population 1,500. On a March 
evening, the president of the Rotary 
Club, the head of the American Legion, 
the Red Cross representative, and ten 
other leading citizens who compose an 
advisory council met to hear the first re- 
port of the head of the postwar guidance 
center. This man was no stranger to 
them. He was George P. Shower, princi- 
pal of the Taneytown High School. - 


['stands. And now knows where it 


One-Fourth Uprooted 


In his new and added duty as Coun- 
selor to the Community Counseling Serv- 
ice, Mr. Shower had first looked about 
him to measure the dimensions of the 
task that lay ahead. Using the services 
of the pupils in his school, he was able 
to report that 311 Taneytown citizens 
had gone to serve their country. Of 
these, 29 had been discharged. He knew 
the training and work of all 311. By 
making inquiries among the families he 
also found out what kind of training and 
experience they were experiencing in the 
service. 

Then he told Taneytown more about 
itself. He said that.56 citizens had left 
to work in war plants, mostly in Balti- 
more. He said that 45 had left for other 
kinds of work. Servicemen and workers 
with single skills, like welders, he 
guessed, would be returning to Taney- 
town after the war. All in all, the war 
had uprooted one-fourth of Taneytown’s 
population just as it had most Taney- 
towns large and small in the United 
States. The guidance center is being set 


up to ease the reentry of that “fourth” 
into the life and work of Taneytown. 

What is going on in Taneytown is also 
going on in some two score other com- 
munities, for Taneytown is one of the 
pilot experiments in a forward looking 
program sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education, state departments of educa- 
tion, and local communities in seven 
states. 

Eighteen communities in Michigan 
ranging in size from war-swollen Flint 
to rural Clare have set up guidance serv- 
ice centers for returning veterans and 
war workers. These communities have 
not waited for the Federal Government. 
They have raised the money. Some are 
paying counselors as much as $5,000. 
Others may relieve a high school teacher 
from some daytime work because this 
new work is largely at night. Offices have 
been set up in town halls or local build- 
ings. Experienced school officials are 
taking the lead but every interest from 
Selective Service to CIO may be repre- 
sented on the advisory committee. Amer- 
ican communities are organizing to take 
care of their own. 


In Other States 


In Maine, in Arkansas, in New York, 
in Kansas and Colorado, similar pilot 
guidance centers are coming into being. 
An ex-minister takes the helm here, a 
retired army officer there, and a part- 
time guidance officer in many instances. 
At a single center all information useful 
to men returning from the service or war 
work is being assembled. Surveys are 
being made—surveys to know how many 
have left, the jobs they have left, and 
how many are likely to be coming back 
—surveys (perhaps in cooperation with 
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Rotary or some other service club) to lay 
out work to be done, a local job stock 
pile. 

Surveys, of course, will merely supply 
the base line for community action. 
Some returning veterans and workers 
will resume the work they left off. Others 
can be directed to unfilled jobs. For 
those who need training the centers will 
be equipped to give intelligent and ac- 
curate guidance to provisions for voca- 
tional training and college training. 
Civil service opportunities, federal and 
state provisions for veterans and 
workers, Employment Service and other 
information will be where Mr. Baruch 
said it should be, “in one place . . . where 
he (veteran or worker) can be told his 
rights and how to get them.” Many of 
the adults who will turn to vocational 
schools after the war for training in 
trade and industrial pursuits, agriculture, 
business education and allied fields will 
come to the school door from the com- 
munity service center. 

The pilot experimental centers are be- 
ginning to yield experience that can be 
passed on to other communities. On 
March 28, supervisors of Occupational 
Information and Guidance from four of 
the states met with Harry A. Jager and 
the U. S. Office of Education Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance staff; 


Dana Cotton, Maine; R. Floyd Crom- 
well, Maryland; Carl M. Horn, Michi- 
gan; and Raymond Handbill, New York, 
representing George E. Hutchinson. 
Simultaneously, a parallel conference 
was held in Little Rock, Arkansas, with 
Royce Brewster acting as chairman. 
Present: W. T. Markham, Kansas; 
Dolph Camp, Arkansas; Dwight C. 
Baird, Colorado; and E. E. Puls, 
Louisiana. Members present at both 
meetings exchanged views on the com- 
position of local advisory committees; 
on the best location for the guidance 
center; on whether the local director 
should be paid, and, if so, how much; on 
relations with other community in- 
terests; on making surveys, on forms and 
materials, etc. 


A Local Problem 


All this experience will be assembled 
and put in proper form for use by other 
communities. Already the values of a 
strong guidance program appear. Schools 
with established guidance services are 
better able to serve the needs of veterans 
and war workers who are even now re- 
turning. 

What effect will federal legislation for - 
veterans or war workers have on the fu- 
ture of this community service? No one 

(Continued on page 27) 





Mr. Baruch Should Visit a Community Guidance Center 


“The question everyone asks, be he a civilian or in uniform, is: ‘How am 
I going to make a living for myself and for those dear to me when the war 
is over in a manner of my own choosing?’ Our entire inquiry has been directed 


toward that question. In particular, we have been concerned with the de- 
mobilization problems of the returning service-man and service-woman and 
civilian workers now engaged in war industries. The returning soldier should 
not be forced to look to charity or community help. He has rights that rise 
above that. When he returns to his home community, there should be one 
place to which he can go in dignity and where he can be told of his rights 
and how he can get them.” 


The Baruch Report 














NEW AVA BULLETIN CHARTS AREA 
SCHOOL NEEDS 


BROADENED base for vocational 
A education which declares that 

“Any community, however iso- 
lated or poor, or any part of a city in 
need of vocational instruction is entitled 
to a minimum opportunity for vocational 
competency,” is proposed in a new Bulle- 
tin issued by the AVA Committee on Re- 
search and Publications. Its title is “An 
Enlarged Program of Vocational Educa- 
tion with Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units.” 

Having reviewed the rise of vocational 
education the Bulletin sets its sights on 
the years ahead: “The increased de- 
mands made upon the schools during the 
periods of depression and the war emer- 
gency have focused attention upon the 
strategic position of the schools, espe- 
cially upon vocational education, as a 


significant factor enabling. society to 


meet its problems. Vocational educa- 
tion, therefore, finds itself in the process 
of broadening its base of operations in 
the total social and economic field.” 


Points of Need 


Urging that broadening of the base 
begin with schools now in existence, the 
Bulletin says: “There are two important 
points of need that are conspicuous: (1) 
in areas where little or no form of voca- 
tional education is available; and (2) 
in areas where there is lack of sufficient 
number of regional or larger-unit schools 
to provide appropriate special education 
for the populations outside of very large 
cities.” 

“The types of schools and classes that 
might be represented in this new plan 
would be: (1) new departments or 
classes in schools where no vocational 
education is available, and where it has 


not existed, nor is not feasible to estab- 
lish vocational work under the present 
provisions of the National Vocational 
Education Acts; (2) new features for 
already established courses and classes; 
(3) short-term and_ special classes 
usually of seasonal, emergency and spe- 
cial significance; (4) cooperating schools 
where distance permits transportation 
and where exchange of pupils is thereby 
possible and desirable for increasing the 
range of vocational choice; (5) large 
schools in connection with existing 
schools, which, on account of need and 
conditions, draw students from a much 
larger area, which would require living 
quarters for those who must leave home; 
and (6) special schools which offer in- 
struction for highly specialized types of 
work, and to which only those students 
would be admitted who had the par- 
ticular aptitudes and educational back- 
ground to pursue the courses offered. 
Special schools might serve an entire 
state for some specific vocation or 
service.” 

As a prelude to any move to broaden 
educational service the Bulletin recom- 
mends surveys: “For purposes of intelli- 
gent action it is necessary that studies 
be made on a statewide basis to deter- 
mine vocational needs.” And to guide 
such surveys state advisory councils are 
proposed, “representative of the voca- 
tional interests of the states, lay and 
professional leaders, including labor and 
business, agriculture, trade and indus- 
trial and any other, for which instruction _ 
is given under the vocational boards.” 

“Opportunities of special vocational 
services,” it is suggested, “may be ar- 
ranged among contiguous schools on a 
cooperative basis. . . . With school bus 
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services, many areas could exchange stu- 
dents for the sake of increasing choices 
of work . . . schools may serve a part 
or all of an entire state; they might even 
serve a group of states ... when only a 
limited number of workers are necessary 
to supply the demand.” 


Rural Responsibility | 


All through the Bulletin runs the 
thread of vocational education’s respon- 
sibility to the rural regions which are 
rich in children but poor in education. 
“The steady migration of the rural popu- 
lation to the city,” the authors point out, 
“has produced a heavy load for rural 
families, especially in the education of 
their children to the levels of vocational 
competency. . . . Children who grow up 
in the country must be educated there. 
Conditions of mobility of population 
must be appraised.” 

What shall be the characteristics of 
vocational education’s broadened pro- 
gram? Here is the committee’s answer 
in brief: 

“The program must be vocational, but 
below the college grade; 

“Instruction, appropriate for all groups 
of students, for competence at special 
types of work, should be given whether 
enrolled in all-day schools or not; 

“Patronage area, flexible and expanded 
wherever feasible, should be provided 
even though it might require either spe- 
cial transportation or living quarters at 
or near the school centers; 

“No tuition charges within specified 
areas would be permitted; 

“Curricula, adjusted primarily to the 
leading occupations within the respective 
areas served by the schools and classes, 
would prevail ; 

“Curricula would be adjusted continu- 
ally to changing economic and vocational 
demands; 

“Work experience would be required 
either as a prerequisite for entrance or 
at the school or elsewhere or both; 


“These schools and classes would be 
associated with common educational pro- 
grams and adjusted to them wherever 
and whenever feasible; 

“They shall not be limited to either 
cities or rural areas; 

“Placement service shall be connected 
with the schools.” 


For Planning 


There is much more in this Bulletin 
which is indispensable for any planning 
activities in education at the secondary 
school level. Social and economic trends, 
suggestions for “building curricula for 
occupational outlets” in agriculture, 
trades and industry, service, distributive, 
business, finance, and clerical occupa- 
tions, and “administration, supervision 
and finance.” Then there is a three- 
page selected bibliography. 

Every well-informed educator needs to 
become familiar with this important 
document, which is virtually a chart for 
the future of vocational education in the 
United States. Copies may be obtained 
from the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Denrike Building, Washington, 
D. C., 40 cents each: 10 or more, 35 
cents each. 





Louisiana has taken a close look at its war- 
time training program and the results will be 
found in “Louisiana Study of Rural War Pro- 
duction Training,” prepared by John D. Bart- 
low under the supervision of 8. M. Jackson, 
state supervisor of vocational agriculture. 


“OLIVER” 
BAND SAW 


The advanced safety fea- 
tures plus the amazing 
performance of this 30” 
Band Saw have won 
widespread approval from 
school officials. Features 
include: Automatic brake 
for upper wheel, self- 
locking tilting device for 
table, shut-off foot brake 
to start and stop machine 
quickly, disk wheels. 
“Oliver’’ Band Saws also 
made in 18”, 36” and 
38” sizes. 


Write for Folders 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








The Returning Veteran Will Need... 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


NE may be reasonably sure that 
Q part-time education, in one form 

or another, will loom largely in 
postwar plans for service men and com- 
munity needs. Cooperative courses will 
be provided to meet the needs of some; 
apprenticeship will be available for 
others; evening and general continuation 
classes will be needed for many .others. 
New trends are appearing on all sides. 


Florida: 


The Florida Diversified Cooperative Program 
has made rapid growth since its inception in 
1933. As part of the program trainee clubs 
have been formed in 24 communities with a 
membership of over 700. These members, along 
with the coordinators, hold a three-day con- 
vention annually. During the convention, con- 
tests are held in such activities as public 
speaking, extempdraneous speaking and the 
like. Members visit industrial and other 
plants to broaden their outlook in regard to 
occupational opportunities. 

As an incentive, and as a reward for excel- 
lence in the contests, a great many prizes are 
offered, ranging from. a small cash prize up to 
several scholarships in certain colleges of the 
state. These rewards have been donated by a 
wide range of individuals and groups, including 
both employers, unions, and colleges. 

The organization issues regularly for all 
members a four-page newspaper containing 
news items from the various areas. 


Indiana: 


H. G. McComb, State Director of Train- 
ing for War Production Workers in Indiana, 
reports that he and his associates are planning 
on considerable part-time education activity in 
the postwar period. This planning is being 
done by means of committees made up of local 
directors from different parts of the state. They 
have made the following recommendations: 

1. That greater effort be made to provide for 
the fluctuations in the needs of the individuals 
in the adult education program; 

2. That the local school boards be urged to 
provide from local funds a budget for voca- 
tional adult education; 

3. That those responsible for the training of 
apprentices should recognize the differences in 


THOMAS DIAMOND 


educational background, as well as in inherent 
ability, and should develop individual programs 
suited to the needs and abilities of each ap- 
ens 

. That the material presented in any pro- 
aia designed to sell apprenticeship should be 
specific in character; 

5. That any proposed apprentice program be 
considered by a committee of craftsmen from 
the trade concerned. After being modified in 
the light of the suggestions made by the com- 
mittees the course should be tried out in a 
trade school and then built into its final form 
as a result of the experience gained in using it; 

6. That both local and regional area voca- 
tional schools be established, these schools to 
be financed cooperatively by the local, state 
and federal authorities. 


Towa: 


Many new vocational classes have been 
organized in the evening and Part-time Co- 
operative programs. Total trade and indus- 
trial class enrollment for this year shows a 20 
per cent increase. This increase is the largest 
in four years. 

Total enrollment in trade and industrial 
classes for 1942-43 included 9,020 men and 
women organized into 389 separate classes con- 
ducted by 373 teachers. The classes were 
organized under the following classifications: 
Evening Schools, including foremen and fire- 
men training; General Continuation Schools, 
including part-time cooperative miscellaneous 
retail selling and office work; Part-time Trade 
Extension Schools and Day Trade Schools. 
The total enrollment in trade and industrial 
teacher training classes included 458 men and 
women. 

Part-time General Continuation School 
classes were operated in 18 cities with an en- 
rollment of 574 boys and 917 girls. This en- 
rollment shows an increase over last year due 
to new classes in cooperative miscellaneous 
store and office work programs. 

Two new Part-time Cooperative Store and 
Office Work programs were organized during 
the school year in Davenport and Sac City, 
enrolling 62 boys and girls. This particular 
type of part- time vocational program is ex- 
panding in several cities. 

Part-time trade extension classes were in 
operation this year in nine cities with a total 
enrollment of 308 men and women of which 
91 were apprentices. 

Part-time trade extension apprentice class in- 
struction is offered in related subjects in vari- 
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ous trades. In several cities time for this in- 
struction is taken out of the working day. In 
these cities regular pay is allowed for the time 
spent in the classroom, but the apprentices in 
other cities attend class on their own time out- 
side of regular working hours. 


Kansas: 


Part-Time Trade Preparatory. During the 
past year this type of part-time vocational 
education has replaced War Production Train- 
ing in a number of cities. Groups of paid em- 
ployees have been given pre-training in tool- 
room procedures, acetylene welding, and struc- 
tural steel drafting. The third group of para- 
chute riggers are now. in training in Pittsburgh. 
Since January courses in auto mechanics, air- 
craft sheet metalworking, acetylene welding, 
arc welding, code practice, machine shop, 
photographic technical work, radio mechanics, 
and aircraft maintenance have been set up for 
boys and men subject to induction. 

Part-Time Trade Extension. Part-time trade 
extension classes have decreased considerably 
with the exception of chemistry and dietetics 
for student and cadet nurses in cities not 
having war production industries. The smaller 
cities have been drained of practically every- 
one eligible to enroll in an evening class. Ex- 
amples of courses conducted in war industries 
are first aid for employees designated on first 
aid squads, inspection, packing procedures, 
stockroom fundamentals, aircraft materials, 
aircraft maintenance, surface development, 
shop arithmetic and drafting. 

Job Instruction Training has been provided 
for groups of foremen not classifying under 
war production. The supervisors of city de- 
partments, hotels and banks have been in- 
cluded in this classification. 

Part-Time Cooperative Training. Difficulty 
in securing qualified coordinators has limited 
the expansion of cooperative part-time training. 
All programs excepting one are in the office 
training field. 


Michigan: 


The part-time general continuation type of 
program, which at one time had a very sub- 
stantial enrollment in excess of 12,000 students 
at its peak, is gradually being converted into 
a more objective type of cooperative occupa- 
tional training program. 

This latter program increased steadily in 
spite of the fact that a large number of 
teacher-coordinators have been called to the 
service and trainees have been increasingly 
difficult to obtain. 

The following cities have established pro- 
grams for the first time: Flint, Lansing, Man- 
istee, Wayne, and Traverse City. Detroit has 
also” expanded its cooperative occupational 
training programs. 

Two conferences for coordinators have been 
held in the State Office during the current 
school year, following a full week’s summer 


One of many girls who attend the Milwaukee Vocational 

School’s Department of Nursing Education where physi- 

cians give instruction in theoretical phases of nurse 
education 


conference at the Higgins Lake Training 
School. One more conference is planned before 
the close of the school year, as well as another 
summer conference. 

The part-time public service programs have 
been expanded principally in the field of fire- 
men training. Mr. Edward Rumsey, retired 
Chief of Mechanical Equipment, with the 
Detroit Fire Department, has been employed 
as an itinerant firemen trainer and is now 
serving 18 of the largest Michigan cities. 

The State Library is again cooperating with 
the State Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation in conducting conference workshops for 
the training of librarians who have not had 
professional training. These have been held in 
various parts of the state. Other areas of 
public service which have been included in 
the program are public works administration, 
public housing officials, public health officials, 
water boards, and police officials. Negotia- 
tions are now under way with the State Police 
for the establishment of a substantial program 
for the training of police officers. 

A record of one full year without a disabling 
accident in any of the thirteen Rural Electri- 
fication Association Cooperatives in Michigan 
has proved the value of the itinerant safety job 
instruction service. 

Detriot has added an apprentice training pro- 
gram for optical workers. 

The program for training Home and Hos- 
pital Nursing Aides has attracted a large num- 
ber of practical nurses. 

Mr. Hawkins, of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, participated in a March 10 Detroit con- 
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ference attended by over 2,000 foremen and 
executives. 


Texas: 


Certain part-time education activities in 
Texas are carried on through the agency of the 
Extension Service of Texas A. & M. College, 
under the direction of Ed Williams; while part 
of what is done is classified as part-time, and 
other parts as evening work, it is all of a 
trade extension nature. 

In order to carry out the program the college 
has appointed on its staff one full-time in- 
structor who conducts courses for water. plant 
and sewer plant disposal operators. Under his 
supervision there are 16 instructors who hold 
in their respective areas one class each month. 

Two full-time police instructors who provide 
training for municipal police officers and plant 
protection men in war industries are members 
of the staff. An extension course for traffic 
officers has just been completed. 

In addition to these, two full-time fire de- 
partment officers have been employed to offer 
training courses for municipal ‘fire department 
officers. Considerable work is being done in 
the training of custodians and building main- 
tenance men. 

The department has been active in the field 
of safety, as various groups of industrial super- 
visors have been trained to conduct a 20-hour 
Accident Prevention Course in their respective 
plants. 


Wisconsin: 


To meet the increasing demand for part-time 
technical instruction for apprentices in the 
small cities and villages, circuit instruction 
will be expanded to include home study courses 
for apprentices. Circuit teachers at large will 
likely be employed in some cases, thereby 
making it possible for occasional visits from 
the teacher to the apprentice in order to give 
him encouragement and assistance in his home 
study work. 

On February 4, 1944, the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School celebrated the 21st birthday of 
& unique experiment in community coordina- 
tion. A high light of the affair was the pres- 
entation to 14 physicians present of certificates 
of appreciation of their service to the school, 
the hospitals, and the community in serving 
on the lecture staff of the Vocational School’s 
Department of Nursing Education. 

This department is the result of a coopera- 
tive arrangement between the school and four 
large city hosptials, both public and private, 
whereby the school offers a central educa- 
tional service in the field of theoretical nursing 
education to the nurses in training. 

Instruction includes the biological, physical, 
and social sciences, doctors’ lectures, and such 
other instruction as can better be offered in a 
well-equipped school than in a hospital, and 
follows a progressive pattern agreed upon be- 
tween the school and the hospitals. 

Since its inception in 1923, 2,540 nurses in 


training in these hospitals have completed the 
three-year course. Semester enrollments have 
averaged 350 students. The current group in- 
cludes many U.S. Cadet Nurses whose training 
expenses are being met by the United States 
Government. 





Jerry R. Hawke Appointed 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. MeNutt, has appointed Jerry R. 
Hawke as Deputy Assistant to Dr. J. C. 
Wright, Assistant U. 8. Commissioner 
for Vocational 
Education. Mr. 

Hawke succeeds 
John J. Seidel of 
Baltimore, Md., 
who recently re- 
turned to his duties 
as assistant state 


superintendent of 
schools in 
land. 

Mr. Hawke has 
been employed in 
the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education service of the U. 8. 


Mary- 


Office of Education for approximately 
seven years, serving as special agent, 
regional agent, assistant chief of trade 
and industrial education and assistant 
director of the program of Vocational 
Training or War Production Workers. 

Mr. Hawke’s experience in the field of 
vocational education includes service in 
Haiti, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Colorado. From 1925 to 1930, Mr. 
Hawke was director of vocational educa- 
tion for the Republic of Haiti. During 
the previous five years he was director 
of vocational education at North Brad- 
dock, Pa., where he organized one of 
the first general industrial schools in 
the United States. 





“Preemploy ment Trainees and War —- 
tion,” Vocational Division Bulletin No. 224, 
a new U. S. Office of Education pubtiention 
reporting in detail on the excellent placement 
record of men and women enrolled in the Vo- 
cational Training for War Production Workers 
program. Single copies, 15 cents from the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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School Lunch Issue Before Congress 


School officials watching the rapidly 
changing picture of federal policy on 
school lunches must know how a desert 
wanderer feels seeing the mirage of an 
oasis appear and disappear. 

In the middle of March school lunches 
disappeared in the House vote, 54 to 136, 
defeating the Pace provision in the 
Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill. But interest in a more permanent 
federal-state policy on school lunches did 
not die so easily. By the end of March 
two new solutions appeared on the 
- horizon: 

S. 1820, introduced by Senator Russell, 
is apparently in line with Department of 
Agriculture viewpoints. The bill pro- 
vides $65,000,000 to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for next fiscal year and up 
to $100,000,000 for succeeding years. Al- 
though Agriculture’s interest in this 
legislation has been apparently the need 
for handy machinery to move food sur- 
pluses, no reference to this factor ap- 
pears in the Russell bill. “Insofar as 
practicable,” declares S. 1820, “the food 
and milk purchased in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act shall be locally 
grown or produced.”’ Sums would be ap- 
portioned on the basis of school enroll- 
ment and need (no definition of “need” 
appears in the present text). To state 
education boards or executives would go 
$3,000,000 via the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion to assist the state and local au- 
thorities “in establishing, maintaining, 
expanding and operating school lunch 
and milk programs.” This would pro- 
vide less than $1,500 in certain states, a 
sum quite insufficient even for the em- 
ployment of a single state supervisor. 

S. 1824, introduced by Senator Smith 
of South Carolina and Senator Ellender 
of Louisiana, is patterned on principles 
proposed by various educational and 
women’s organizations and the U. 8S. Of- 


fice of Education. It provides to the 
states through the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, for the purchase of food and as- 
sistance in operation of the school lunch 
programs, the sum of $50,000,000. This 
is identical to current appropriations. 
Payments would be apportioned accord- 
ing to the proportion of children to 
adults in the various states instead of 
school enrollment. As in vocational edu- 
cation the states would prepare state 
plans. Not more than 20 per cent could 
be expended for items other than food; 
priorities, consistent with well-balanced 
school lunches, would be given to com- 
modities designated by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Vocational educators will do well to 
obtain for study copies of these two new 
bills and the older Wagner bill on the 
same subject. For years this country 
has developed school lunches on catch- 
as-catch-can basis beginning with WPA. 
Ten major women’s organizations are 
supporting the Smith-Ellender bill as 
the way out. This bill also squares with 
AVA policies that educational matters 
be handled through proper educational 
channels and decentralized through the 
state departments. Modern consolida- 
tion of schools and modern necessities of 
good nutrition for physical fitness make 
school lunch legislation a national issue, 
calling for early action. 





A SUPERINTENDENT PLANS FOR THE FUTURE IN 
VocatTIONAL EpvucarTIon, is the title of an article 
contributed by Supt. Ernest G. Lake, Barre, 
Vt., to the March, 1944, issue of the School 
Board Journal. “Our boys and girls are 
anxious to learn when they can see the pur- 
poses of this learning,” he says. “The voca- 
tional subjects will at last be given a proper 
place in the curriculum.” Then Supt. Lake 
identifies nine trends and suggests how state 
and local programs can be shaped to fit these 
trends. 
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Meeting the Challenge of Farm War Goals .. . 


AGRICULTURE ROLL CALL 


largely with men who attended 

land grant colleges and took ROTC. 
And because vocational agriculture is 
young, many instructors are within the 
draft age. Despite the heavy drains im- 
posed by these factors, vocational agri- 
culture carries on teaching adults to re- 
pair essential farm machinery, cooperat- 
ing on canning projects, training city 
boys for summer farm work, teaching 
city dwellers to raise successful victory 
gardens, and in hundreds of other ways 
backing up the war effort on the all- 
important farm front. 

Kentucky— R. H. Woods, Carsie Hammonds: 
More than 40 F.F.A. chapters purchased for 
their members, through the Kentucky Future 
Farmer Cooperative, Inc., more than 1,700 
head of breeding heifers from Oklahoma and 
Texas. More than 40 additional chapters pur- 
chased 4,000 breeding ewes through the F.F.A. 
Cooperative which is designed to help boys 
studying vocational agriculture secure livestock 
needed in building expanded supervised farm- 
ing programs and to give them experience in 
cooperation and in cooperative financing. Total 
business to date, $130,000. 

South Dakota— H. E. Urton: At the present 
time we have 30 instructors as compared to 73 
two years ago, and it appears that at least 12 
more will be reclassified into 1-A soon. 

Wyoming— Sam Hitchcock: During the 
period from June 30, 1943 to Jan. 1, 1944, 10 
tractors, 16 seeding implements, 71 harvesting 
machines and 227 tillage implements were re- 
paired. In addition, 26 pieces of farm equip- 
ment were constructed and 98 pieces of ma- 
chinery were serviced. In the Food Preserva- 
tion program last fall, 5,485 quarts of fruits, 
20,398 quarts of vegetables and 1,075 quarts 
of meat were canned. cer 

Illinois— H. M. Hamlin: Illinois teachers of 
vocational agriculture in the last eight months 
held 1,030 food production war training courses. 
It is expected that a total of 2,000 courses will 
be conducted during the current fiscal year. 

Vermont—W. Howard Martin: The State 
Supervisors of Agricultural and Homemaking 
Education from New England, New York, and 
New Jersey met March 28 to 31 in Burlington, 
Vt., for a four-day workshop training confer- 
ence on food preservation problems. 


\ J OCATIONAL agriculture is staffed 


SHERMAN DICKINSON 


New Jersey—H. O. Sampson: Vocational 
Agriculture postwar plans include new farm 
shops, more work with farm machinery, taking 
care of returned service men and town folks 
who will migrate to rural sections. 

Ohio—-Ray Fife: With dormitory facilities 
for 500; a dining hall 32 by 250 feet equip 
with a ‘large mechanical refrigerator and elec- 
tric dish washer; a recreation hall 32 by 100 
feet which includes a reading room, a canteen 
and a large game room; a hospital; water 
system and sewage disposal system, Ohio Fu- 
ture Farmers will have ample facilities avail- 
able for their 1944 State Camp program. In 
addition to the camp site of 100 acres, several 
thousand additional acres are available for 
conservation education. 

Michigan—R. M. Clark:. The Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education 
has begun postwar planning for vocational agri- 
cultural education in Michigan. Problems 
studied include: (1) criteria for reestablishing 
closed departments and for locating new de- 
partments; (2) problems of meeting the need 
for teachers; (3) improving the program of 
adult education for rural people, and (4) facil- 
ities needed for a broad program of voca- 
tional agricultural education. 

Michigan sehools are offering training for 
prospective farm laborers under the F.P.W.T. 
program. Approximately 3,000 in-school boys 
and girls are enrolled in such programs in 
Detroit, Lansing and other Michigan cities. 

Pennsylvania—H. C. Fetterolf: Pennsylvania 
now has in operation 402 courses in Farm 
Machinery Repair. This is practically double 
last year’s program. 

North Carolina— Roy H. Thomas: Staffs 
in Agriculture and Home Economics met. the 
week of Feb. 28 to work out a joint program 
in North Carolina. Three of the main items 
were the canning program in Course 15, Farm 
Achievement Survey, and the Food Produc- 
tion Program. Vocational Agriculture is now 
being taught in North Carolina in 489 depart- 
ments located in 89 counties with 75,000 per- 
sons enrolled. The project income last year 
was over two million dollars. The State F.F.A. 
meets at Raleigh, June 21-22. 

Arkansas— C. R. Wilkey: Approximately 
three adults are now receiving vocational agri- 
cultural training to each high school student, 
though the enrollment of the all-day students 
has held up to approximately 70 per cent of 
prewar level. Last year approximately 30,000 
farmers learned to repair their farm machinery, 
putting back into service approximately two 
implements per farm. One hundred eighty 
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centers have held food production and proc- 
essing courses, and 60 of these centers will 
have a steam set-up operating this year. 

Idaho— S. S. Richardson: In 1941-42, Idaho 
had 43 departments of Vocational Agriculture, 
one department for every 1,000 farms. Since 
that time 15 of the departments have been 
closed, due chiefly to the call of our teachers 
into military service. Two more will leave 
this month; 15 or 16 more may go. 

West Virginia— M. C. Gaar, J. 
Representatives from Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware, along with repre- 
sentatives from other agencies in West Vir- 
ginia, attended a food preservation workshop 
at Shady Springs, March 21-24. 

Virginia—H. W. Sanders: The College of 
Agriculture has a special ways and means com- 
mittee whose primary duties are (1) to de- 
termine planning activities of the related agen- 
cies and the trends that seem to be develop- 
ing in post war planning, (2) to find out the 
prospective needs of students, and (3) to set 
up suggested courses and facilities for meeting 
these needs. Some 12,000 alumni are being 
asked to indicate their educational needs, if 
any, after the war. Three members of the 
teacher training staff will devote almost full 
time to Victory Farm Volunteers, securing 
teachers for classes and assisting in organiza- 
tion of classes and supervision of instruction. 

Minnesota— 7. J. Peterson: E. J. Thye, 
Governor of Minnesota, issued a proclamation 


M. Lowe: 


declaring February “recruitment month” for 
farm workers in Minnesota. Since that time 
approximately 2,000 non-farm youth, including 
boys and girls, have been rec sruited for training 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and several 
other towns. Public schools are providing spe- 
cial training. Twenty-five classes are now 
operating in Minneapolis; 15 in St. Paul. 
Classes go to University Farm in St. Paul and 
to nearby farms for practical experience. 

Nebraska—L. D. Clements: The State F.F.A. 
Convention will be held in Lincoln on April 14 
and 15. The State Conference of Vocational 
Agriculture teachers is planned for June 1-3 
The Omaha Technical High School has en- 
rolled 70 city boys for Farm Labor Training 
Courses. Other schools in the State are start- 
ing similar courses. 

aryland— H. F. Cotterman: Maryland had 

491 R.W.P.T. courses for 1942-43. The number 
of F.P.W.T. courses for 1943-44 will exceed 
this number considerably. The Repair, Opera- 
tion and Construction of Farm Machinery 
continues to be extremely popular with farmers. 

Texas— R. Lano Barron: Governor Coke 
Stevenson of Texas iesued a proclamation set- 
ting aside February 25 as Farm and School 
Victory Day in recognition of the wartime 
cooperative achievements of farms and schools. 
Many communities held appropriate meetings, 
and included in their local programs listening 
to a 30-minute state-wide radio program broad- 
cast on the evening of Farm and School Vic- 
tory Day. 





Bids up to $10,000 were offered in the war bond auction sponsored by the Bakersfield High School F.F.A. chap- 


ter. Livestock, poultry, wearing apparel, 


a cake and a dressed turkey were among the donated articles which 


produced bond purchases totalling $73,227 
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North Dakota—S. D. Owen: The North 
Dakota State F.F.A. Association met in Fargo 
on March 31 and April 1. Practically all the 
chapters were represented. 


Missouri— J. H. Foard: The Food Produc- 
tion War Training course summary for March 
shows a total of 1,026 courses—684 in Course 
15 and 178 in Course 5. It is anticipated that, 
by June 1, 20 per cent of the vocational agri- 
culture departments will be without teachers 
due to the draft. 

California— G. P. Couper: Since July 1 more 
than 200 courses had been conducted to train 
Mexican nationals in agricultural operations. 
Several courses were also conducted to give 
Italian prisoners of war similar training, par- 
ticularly in harvesting cotton and citrus. By 
April 1, three training schools will have been 
conducted for cannery processing instructor- 
inspectors and cannery retort operators. These 
two individuals are generally a woman with 
home economics experience, and a man with 
some knowledge of engineering. The woman 
instructs housewives in preparing food for proc- 
essing and is responsible for inspecting every 
cook. The retort operator does the actual 
cooking and tends the retort and boiler. No 
community cannery may operate without these 
two individuals, who are licensed by the state 
department of public health after attending 
one week of the training school. 

Arizona— R. W. Cline: Future Farmers have 
increased production by cooperative use of 
power machinery outfits in five schools. 

Oklahoma— J. B. Perky: Food Production 
War Training courses had a total enrollment 
during 1942-43 of 53,012. Thirty vocational 
agriculture teachers in the southeast district 
of Oklahoma have established a “round-robin” 
system of holding regular monthly meetings. 
Each teacher plays host to the others in his 
group in regular turn. 

Massachusetts— F. FE. Heald: The F-.F.A. 
Chapter at Sanderson Academy purchased a 
20-acre woodlot for $300 in February, 1944. 
The members are cutting and marketing Jum- 
ber and wood to cover the purchase price and 
the woodlot will be managed under the advice 
of the Massachusetts State College Extension 
Specialist in Forestry. 

New Mexico—C. G. Howard: Representa- 
tives of four states attended a five-day work- 
shop on school-community food preservation 
centers at Las Cruces. 





A.V.A. Reconversion 
Vocational Training Conference 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
December 6-9, 1944 











D. M. Clements—‘‘Man of the Year”’ 


“Man of the Year in Service to South- 
ern Agriculture” is the honor recently 
bestowed by THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER on D. 
M. Clements, Re- 
gional Agent for 
the Southern 
States, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 
In paying the 
honor Clarence 
Poe, editor, 
writes, “Through 
Mr. Clements we 
are glad to pay 
tribute to every- 
body connected 
with vocational 
agriculture work 
in the South—and to all county agents, 
leaders in extension work, farm organiza- 
tions, ete., who cooperate so helpfully in 
making its program a success.” In six 
years the total number of all day voca- 
tional agriculture students in 12 South- 
ern states increased from 91,082 in 1936 
to 165,409 in 1942. 


were 


D. M. CLEMENTS 





**The Fourth’? Come Back 
(Continued from page 18) 

knows yet. The veterans omnibus bill 
is just becoming law. Money to carry 
out its provisions must be voted. Ad- 
ministrative machinery must be estab- 
lished; policies in regard to education 
and counselling must be established. 

But of one thing we can be sure: Re- 
introduction of veterans and war workers 
to their home communities is a local 
problem. No matter what the Federal 
Government does or what the state gov- 
ernments do, its solution lies in the home 
communities of 30,000,000 American 
fighters and workers. Guidance officers 
are showing the way in the pilot centers; 
the time for other school leaders to 
develop guidance centers for veterans 
and war workers is NOW. 
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101 War Training Guides 


The operation of the huge training 
program during this war by the public 
vocational schools required that the 
schools organize and set up short unit 
courses for the training of workers in 
specific single skills, in contrast to the 
usual long term courses involving trade 
training of the individual’s choice. In 
order to set up these courses, it was nec- 
essary to organize instructional materials 
around the single occupations. Although 
many textbooks and other instructional 
materials were available for trade train- 
ing, materials for short intensive courses 
required for the training of war produc- 
tion workers did not exist to any great 
extent at the start of this special train- 
ing program. 

In order that necessary instructional 
materials would be available, the U. S. 
Office of Education set up an instruc- 
tional materials section which made an 
inventory of the needs for and develop- 
ment of training instructional mate- 
rials in the several states and territories. 
Through the activities of this section, 
information has been supplied to all the 
state training programs on instructional 
materials that were available to meet 
the most pressing needs. The establish- 
ment of programs for the development 
of special instructional materials was 
also encouraged when necessary to im- 
plement the training. Outlines of sug- 
gested teaching units, intended as guides 
in organizing shop and laboratory train- 
ing for specific occupations, were pre- 
pared and transmitted to the states and 
local training centers. Lists of avail- 
able references and text material avail- 
able from all known sources were also 
prepared for use in training programs. 
As a result of the need for instructional 
materials several of the states, includ- 


ing New York, Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Oregon, Illinois, Michigan, and 
California, established instructional ma- 
terials laboratories for the rapid devel- 
opment of teaching materials for shop 
and related training. 

A total of 101 instructional mono- 
graphs dealing with shipbuilding occupa- 
tions, aircraft manufacturing, electrical 
manufacturing, machine shop, sheet 
metal, inspection products, and others 
have been completed and made avail- 
able for general use in training war pro- 
duction workers. An additional 25 
monographs are being completed. These 
instructional monographs were made 
available to the various State and Terri- 
torial programs through the U. 8S. Office 
of Education. Several hundred thou- 
sand of these monographs have been 
utilized in providing training, including 
those which were used by training pro- 
grams of the Army, Navy, manufac- . 
turers, and other agencies. All of the 
monographs were developed in close 
collaboration with the industries or 
agencies for which the training was in- 
tended. 

The ‘special information on training 
content and methods made available 
from the U. S. Office of Education and 
the instructional materials developed by 
the states in cooperation with this Office 
have found their way into the training 
agencies of other governments, allied 
with the United States in the war against 
the Axis powers. Instructional material 
and information concerning training of 
war production workers was supplied 
during the past year to England, Can- 
ada, Australia, Brazil, Union of South 
Africa, Venezuela, Cuba, Iceland, Mex- 
ico, and New Zealand. 
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Postwar Planning Problems Dominate .. . 


BUSINESS EDUCATION HIGHLIGHTS 


USINESS Education is moving 
B steadily and certainly toward a 

big, well-integrated program of 
training for a postwar nation. Many 
states have recently reported enthusias- 
tically concerning their plans for the 
future, notwithstanding the common 
vexations and frustrations attendant 
upon operating in a wartime economy. 
Several states draw attention to the in- 
creasing problem of adequate instruc- 
tional staffs. One state reported “that 
until replacement of the state supervisor 
is made, and this may not be for some 
weeks to come, the Distributive Educa- 
tion program is just coasting along on 
its own momentum.” Most encouraging 
is the alert awareness of Distributive 
Education personnel to the need for 
planning now for the training of return- 
ing veterans. Many states reported this 
activity as one placed high on their 
working agenda. 


New Jersey is arranging to hold a state-wide 
conference of distributive education students 
at the State Teachers College in Trenton, May 
22-25. There will be sectional meetings devoted 
to student discussion of the various phases of 
sound merchandising practices and allied sub- 
jects. This conference represents an initial at- 
tempt to highlight and stimulate interest 
throughout the state for this particular type 
of education. 

Iowa reports a project to meet the special 
needs of sales personnel in the real estate and 
investment fields. Iowa, too, has arranged to 
hold area clinics in the pharmaceutical field. 
Five centers will be established in cooperation 
with the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association. 

Summer school programs both in supervision 
and classroom instruction are being planned by 
most states even in the face of mounting per- 
sonnel difficulties. Kansas reports its intent 
to initiate this year its first summer school 
program in Distributive Education. States 
having summer schools carrying on from years 
past appear to be gearing their proposed offer- 
ings to special activities and workshops within 
a specific area of distribution. Underscored 


EARL B. WEBB 


heavily in many summer schools will be pro- 
fessional institutes in job instruction and hu- 
man relations training for supervisory person- 
nel. Onto plans to offer such specialized 
courses in addition to regular summer work at 
Ohio State University. It is expected that 80 
per cent of the Distributive Education per- 
sonnel in this state will either attend such 
summer school programs or find employment 
in retailing as their contribution to profes- 
sional advancement. 

Nort Daxora plans a special two-week sum- 
mer school workship in guidance and part- 
time cooperative education for teacher-coordi- 
nators and guidance workers. This will be 
held at the University of North Dakota. It 
is the considered opinion in this state that 
representative, effective cooperative education 
must be based upon sound guidance techniques 
and practices. 

Grorcia appears to have developed one of 
the best thought out plans for the training 
of returning veterans. Nearly every state 
reports some planning along this line. “Train- 
ing in distributive occupations for veterans is 
now being planned with the merchants in 
Atlanta,” the Georgia report points out. “A 
steering committee has been set up to work 
out the jobs, with brief description of each, 
and the physical, educational and background 
requirements of the prospective worker. Vet- 
erans interested in store work will be inter- 
viewed by the distributive education person- 
nel in the Atlanta area, after they have been 
placed on jobs or secured the promise of jobs 
from some organization. We are working very 
closely with the Vocational Rehabilitation De- 
partment, Veterans’ Administration and U. 8. 
Employment Service in getting the necessary 
information and setting up plans for the train- 
ing. 

Oux10, too, conceives its job in these respects 
as one requiring the complementary activity of 
a number of allied agencies. “A survey was 
made of all training available in the voca- 
tional divisions of the state department of 
education to meet the postwar problems with 
special emphasis on veteran training programs. 
Charts and outlines were made for positions 
and types of business for which training could 
be offered. This was presented to the gov- 
ernor’s committee on postwar planning. All 
coordinators are active on local committees, 
working with draft boards, veteran organiza- 
tions, United States Employment Service, and 
all counseling agencies. Courses of study are 
under continual revision. Retail organizations 
recognize the importance of distributive edu- 
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cation. Chamber of Commerce and Retail As- 
sociations have requested that the coordinators 
act on postwar committees.” 

Postwar planning of a broader nature and 
engineered to fit the peculiar needs of urban 
areas is being carried forward in CoLorapo. 
“At the invitation of the President of the 
Trinidad Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education arranged 
to conduct a series of three conferences with 
the Postwar Planning Committee of the Trin- 
idad Chamber of Commerce. 

“Inasmuch as Trinidad is a city of 13,000 
people, and the county seat and center of 
Las Animas County, the Postwar Planning 
Committee, in analyzing the needs of their 
community, took into consideration the proj- 
ects that might contribute practically to the 
county as a whole, as well as the city of 
Trinidad. As a basis for analyzing the needs 
of the community, the outline, as set forth 
in the ‘Community Action for Postwar Jobs 
and Profits’ bulletin issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, was used. Although 
all of the material contained in the bulletin is 
not adaptable to the Trinidad situation, yet the 
basic material contained therein prov ed to be 
an excellent guide. 

“At the conclusion of the series of confer- 
ences, it was decided that, as a basis of future 
action, a subsequent meeting would be held by 
the Postwar Planning Committee together with 
the following established Chamber of Com- 
merce committees: agriculture, water conser- 
vation, city planning and improvement, high- 
ways, recreational, retail and _ distributive 
trades, transportation (including air, railroad, 
and bus), tourist travel (hotels, motor courts), 
industrial (including mining), publicity, educa- 
tion. 

“The plan as worked out included that of 
having each of the above named committees 
make special surveys and reports relative to 
potential needs or activities in their respective 
fields; these committees to report back to the 
Postwar Planning Committee. 

“Tt was further planned, as a result of this 
effort, that a general meeting, at which time 
members of the various service clubs, women’s 
organizations, agricultural groups, mining clubs, 
and other associations which are organized in 
Las Animas County for the development of 
business and industry, would be invited to 
attend this general meeting to be held ap- 
proximately the third week of April. Prior to 
this meeting a special edition of the local news- 
paper is to be published setting forth the 
plans of the Postwar Planning Committee. 

“One of the current and postwar organized 
needs set forth by the Committee on Educa- 
tion was the building of the Vocational School 
as a part of the Trinidad Junior College proj- 
ect, and the furthering of Voes ational Educa- 
tion in the five major fields.” 

Very nearly every state submitting news 
copy emphasized the value had from various 
area and state-wide conferences in Distributive 


Education. Onto, for example, has held five 
very successful area conferences. SoutrH Caro- 
LINA held a state-wide conference immediately 
following the Southern Regional Conference. 
Connecticut played host at a two-day confer- 
ence of Distributive Education personnel from 
New England and New York State, March 17, 
18, at the New Britain State Teachers College. 
Its success will insure a similar joint state con- 
ference to be held somewhere in New York 
State in 1945. 





Significant Appointments 


Bertha V. Akin, formerly State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in Nevada, has 
been appointed Chief of the Bureau of Home- 
making Education, Sacramento, Calif. Violet 
Simpson of State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., is now Food Service Consultant for 
Connec ticut State Hospitals, as a part of the 
public service training of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education. 





F.F.A. Activities In Kentucky’s ProGRaM oF 
VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURE is a new department 
of education publication providing a useful 
handbook for the guidance and further de- 
velopment of F.F.A. in the bluegrass state. 

WarTIME PROBLEMS AND ADAPTATIONS OF 
Business Epucation In Onto ScuHoo.s, is the 
title of a new pamphlet received from the 
Ohio State Department of Education. Many 
suggestions in this pamphlet should be helpful 
to business educators in other states. 

Can Our Scuoots Teaco tHe G.I. Way? 
Reprints of this provocative article by Walter 
Adams may be obtained free of charge from 
Better Homes and Gardens Magazine. Mr. 
Adams has made one of the most penetrating 
examinations to date of military pioneering in 
the use of new aids to learning. 





HeattHy Wevpers: From the United States 
Maritime Commission comes a summary of 
medical evidence to quash any rumors that 
“incidence of pneumonia is different among 
shipyard workers than it is among the general 
population.” 





AVA Needs Stenographers 


Do you know of any experienced 
stenographer who would be inter- 
ested in a position in the Washing- 


ton AVA Headquarters Office? 
Please send name, address and 
statement of qualifications to L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, 


D. C. 

















Educational Opportunities for Students .. . 


FROM THE WAR-TORN COUNTRIES 


T a recent conference in Philadel- 
A phia attention was given to provid- 
ing educational opportunities for 
students from the war-torn countries. 
The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Had- 
dam, Connecticut, and the Association of 
American Colleges. The American Vo- 
cational Association was one of twenty- 
four national educational associations 
represented at the meeting. In addition, 
there were representatives from four 
federal agencies. 

The objectives of the conference were 
listed as follows 

1. To consider the general problem of 
educational reconstruction of war-torn 
countries with special emphasis on the 
reconstitution of personnel. 

2. To outline the general character of 
a program of assisting foreign countries 
in obtaining opportunities for training 
and educating personnel in American 
educational institutions. 

3. To point out particular aspects of 
the problem of organizing and adminis- 
tering the program of aiding foreign 
countries in obtaining assistance, ete. 

4. To consider ways of cooperation be- 
tween the Government and educational 
institutions with a view to recommending 
the organization of some form of con- 
tinuous cooperation in the field under 
discussion. 

The discussion centered around the 
steps which the educators in the United 
States should take to help rebuild the 
educational life of the war-torn coun- 
tries. The proposed plan would extend 
to the Axis countries also as soon as 
these are conquered, and the entire ef- 
fort will be carried out in the interest of 
international security. 


The educational reconstruction pro- 
gram would include: 

1. The restocking of educational facil- 
ities, libraries, and scientific schools and 
in the development of teaching aids. 

2. Assistance to these nations in the 
selection of students to come to this 
country for training in American schools 
and colleges. 

3. Recovery of the looted materials 
taken from the conquered countries. 

All of these are important steps but 
before these are taken, there will be a 
need for some kind of job training to 
enable people from the war devastated 
countries to provide for clothing and 
shelter and to rebuild the industries 
which have been destroyed. 

A committee was appointed to report 
on the findings of the conference. This 
committee consisted of Dean Luther P. 
Eisenhart, Graduate School, Princeton 
University, representing the National 
Research Council; Reverend Edward V. 
Stanford, O.S.A., President, Villa Nova 
College, representing National Catholic 
Educational Association; and Esther C. 
Brunauer, Associate in International 
Education, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. The following is the 
report of the committee on findings: 

The representatives of American Educational 
Associations here assembled recognize the im- 
portance and urgency of cooperation with Gov- 
ernment in providing facilities for the educa- 
tion of students from the war-torn countries. 
We recognize this as a great opportunity for 
the United States to cooperate with the peoples 
of these lands in establishing a stable postwar 
world. 

It is evident that the war-torn countries will 
be desperately in need of assistance in educa- 
tional and cultural reconstruction after the 
war. Our people very properly will wish the 
Government of the United States to cooperate 


in this program. In doing so, the first step 
may be to negotiate bilateral ‘agreements for 
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the reception and exchange of students and 
teachers; and to do this in collaboration with 
the institutions and agencies representing both 
publicly supported and privately supported 
education in the United States. 

We believe that education of students from 
other countries is primarily the function of our 
existing educational institutions. We antici- 
pate, however, that the magnitude of the task 
will require supplemental support from our 
Government, in addition to that which will be 
supplied by other Governments, the institutions 
themselves and by other agencies. 

In cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, other Government departments, and 
with educational institutions and other agen- 
cies, the Department of State should formulate 
the general policies governing this program, 
based upon the determined needs. It should 
also negotiate agreements with foreign govern- 
ments and obtain, in collaboration with other 
agencies, the necessary data on which the pro- 
gram is to be founded. It should survey exist- 
ing and proposed legislation and immigration 
procedures, with the view to facilitating the 
entrance and residence of students from other 
countries by removing unnecessary restrictions 
upon such students and also with the view of 
extending privileges enjoyed by such students 
to trainees from other countries who come for 
training in industrial, business or government 
agencies. 

The educational institutions and agencies 
should provide information as to their re- 
sources and facilities. They should undertake 
to adapt their regular curricuia to the students 
coming to the United States or organize other 
programs to meet the particular needs. Where 
possible, they should provide some assistance 
to the students. 

The sponsors of this conference are author- 
ized to organize a small provisional continuing 
committee, consisting of representatives of edu- 
cational associations of the country. This con- 
tinuation committee shall cooperate with offi- 
cials appointed by the government in the for- 
mulation of such a program. It should assist 
in formulating policies regarding an appropriate 
program. It should plan procedures for enlist- 
ing the resources of educational institutions and 
agencies making use of available experience 
and facilities. It should enlist public interest 
and support. 





Through an inadvertence the follow- 
ing A.V.A. Life Membership presented 
at the Chicago A.V.A. Convention, was 
omitted in the February issue: Warren 
A. Seeley, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Nashville, Tennes- 


see. Presented by his many friends and 
associates in the trade and industrial 
program. 


Vocational Education on the Air 


Two nationwide network programs re- 
cently paid tribute to vocational educa- 
tion’s war role. On the popular Chester- 
field Pleasure Time program over NBC 
on February 18 Fred Waring told mil- 
lions of listeners, “Today our skilled 
labor is outproducing the world. Most 
of us haven’t realized that the credit be- 
longs squarely on the capable shoulders 
of our vocational education teachers. 
Here’s a victory salute to them all.” 
Many vocational educators from the 
New York area witnessed this broadcast 
presented from the Vanderbilt theater 
stage. 

On March 16 the entire “American 
Women” program sponsored by the 
Wrigley Company over 122 CBS stations 
was devoted to the war role of vocational 
education. A home economics teacher 
who taught boys cooking became the 
heroine of a homefront drama. The pro- 
gram closed with a short tribute by AVA 
Secretary L. H. Dennis, from Washing- 
ton. 

This latter program is the outgrowth 
of recent meetings between educational 
leaders, the War Advertising Council, 
OWI and leading advertising agencies. 
At luncheons jointly sponsored by the 
AVA, NEA and Office of Education in 
New York and Chicago, leading adver- 
tising agency officials learned about the 
contributions and present problems of 
education. Teachers have been given 
a “front-row” position in the current 
women power campaign. Other joint ef- 
forts are in the making. Sample ad- 
vertisements which can be sponsored 
locally by any business are now being 
prepared by the War Advertising Coun- 
cil. Additional radio programs devoted 
to vocational education are being 
planned. 





Women Apprentices: A dispatch to the New 
York Times reports that a number of women 
have been accepted for apprentice training by 
the New York State Apprenticeship Council. 
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Wartime Training Greatly Accelerated with . . . 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FILMS 


Visual aids for vocational training 
were prominent in the AVA War Confer- 
ence both in section meetings and in the 
exhibits. Educational history in visual 
education is being made by the War 
Training Visual Aid Project in which 
hundreds of vocational leaders through- 
out the United States are participating 
and for which Congress this year appro- 
priated $2,000,000. Salient facts about 
this project for the production of 500 
training films useful in vocational educa- 
tion were presented to the conference by 
Floyde E. Brooker, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion director. Shortly after the confer- 
ence the films were shown to the Wash- 
ington press and magazine writers dur- 
ing a special press conference with Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt and U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker. 


OME two years have passed since 
.) the U. S. Office of Education re- 
leased for distribution the first of its 
war-training films. Much has happened 
since that first release, and it may be of 
interest to members of the American 
Vocational Association to review this 
training film production program and to 
indicate some recent developments. 
Since the first release of 18 titles on 
machine shop work in late November 
1941, 30 additional films were released 
in the summer of 1942. At the present 
time, releases are being made on an ad- 
ditional 150 films and production is be- 
ing started on some 250 more. Very 
roughly, these films are in the areas of 
machine shop work, shipbuilding skills, 
aircraft production, optical glass proc- 
esses, engineering, welding, maintenance 


FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


of farm machinery and supervisory prob- 
lems. 

The first 48 titles have sold, roughly, 
31,000 prints, with approximately one- 
third going to the armed forces, one-third 
to industries, and one-third to schools. 
Prints have also been purchased by the 
governments of New Zealand, Australia, 
Mexico, South Africa, England, Russia 
and Venezuela. In addition to this, the 
Canadian Government, through the Na- 
tional Film Board, has translated 30 of 
the commentaries into French in order 
that they may be available for the 
French-speaking provinces of Canada. 

Perhaps even more important than this 
recital of the facts of the program are the 
characteristics of the program. One of 
the characteristics of the program from 
the very beginning has been its experi- 
mental nature. It can be said that when 
the training films were first produced by 
the U. 8. Office of Education, they repre- 
sented the first concrete attempt to pro- 
duce films specifically designed for utili- 
zation in courses where the acquisition 
of physical skills was the chief charac- 
teristic. You will note that in the use 
of the word “training” we mean physical 
skill training only. This is not the place, 
and time does not permit, a detailed 
statement of many of the more minor 
features of the experimental characteris- 
tics of this production program. There 
has been a wide diversity of the motion 
picture techniques used in the hope that 
we might secure some better ideas on the 
form of motion picture presentation that 
is most effective. One example of this is 
in the use of sound to present the noises 
made by various machine tools. Other 
experiments have been carried on as to 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS ADVISE TRAINING FILM PRODUCERS 


This photograph taken in California shows the process employed to assure that War Training Films produced by the 

U. S. Office of Education shall meet the needs and standards of vocational educators. Standing, left to right, 

Charles Morris, grip, Franklin Judson, regional director, Office of Education, Samuel Fick, Assistant State Direc- 

tor, War Production Training, Arthur Hoerl, scenario writer, Max Harlow, Wallace Thielman, Edward Wilson, 

special state supervisors, War Production Training, S. Roy Luby, director; sitting, Victor Jones, chief electrician, 
Ira Morgan, J. Feindel, cameramen, Ed Schultz, machinery outfitting leadman 


the type of visual aids presentation that It can reasonably be said that the films 
is most effective, and as to the specific produced by the Office of Education have 
characteristic of each of the visual aids these characteristics which distinguish 
themselves. them: 

Not only was the Office of Education 1. They are films specifically designed 
program an experimental program, but, for use in training courses. 
of necessity, it had to be a pioneering 2. They are deliberately planned and 
program. Never in the history of the developed as an integrated series, with 
United States have so many films been each film woven into and integrated with 
produced in such narrow areas of the other films, and each series planned to fit 
school curriculum, or such complete cov- into planned courses of instruction. 
erage provided. The production of such 3. The completion of the job remains 
films required not only a new approach not only the guiding criterion of the out- 
to film presentation, but a new approach line of the organization of film, but of the 
to the problems of training as well. Pro- length of the film, as well. 
ducers of films had to be trained in the 4. They have been and are being pro- 
production of training films and new duced with the help and guidance of 
methods of distribution developed to se- practical vocational teachers to make 
cure the widest possible distribution at certain they are organized in terms of the 
the minimum of expense with maximum difficulties of instruction and that they 
convenience to the people who purchase are technically accurate. 
films. With these characteristics, it is im- 
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plicit in such a program that there should 
also be many problems—indeed, that 
there should be more problems unsolved 
than there are those solved. The breadth 
of the program in terms of quantity and 
content coverage is such that, for better 
or for worse, they will remain an influ- 
ence in the field of vocational education 
for many years to come. It is our hope 
that members of this organization will 
consider these problems and assist in 
finding solutions. 


Vocational Training Film Subjects 


Subjects have been added as the War 
Manpower Commission reported critical 
needs for trained workers in the various 
war industry fields. 

The full list of areas for which 198 
films are available or in production 
follows: 


Machine shop skills ........ 
Shipbuilding skills 
Aircraft manufacturing skills. ... 
Supervisory training 


Engineering 
Optical glass 
Welding 
Farm work 


The 20 supervisory training films are 
being created to crack what the workers 
themselves have declared to be the most 
critical bottleneck of war production, 
namely, better foremanship. 

The 10 engineering films deal with heat 
treatment of steel, inspection methods in- 
suring accuracy down to millionths of an 
inch, and the use of electronic devices in 
inspection. 

Four of the five farm work films deal 
with reconditioning farm equipment 
while the fifth is on food preservation. 

Invitations to bid have been sent out 
and contracts will soon be awarded to 
cover approximately 300 additional vis- 
ual aid units that will be financed from 
the $2,000,000 appropriation made avail- 
able for this purpose by Congress for 
the current fiscal year. 





AMERICA’S “SECRET” WAR TRAINING 
WEAPON 


Pau, V. McNutr 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


A “secret” training weapon, which puts 
war industry workers on the production 
line in one-fourth to one-third less time, 
has been developed by the U. 8. Office 
of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission. 

This short cut to war production is a 
new type of training film. Educators 
tell us experience with these new films 
shows that they not only cut training 
time, but also substantially increase re- 
tention of what is taught. 

The.war-training films are not Holly- 
wood productions. They have been made 
locally by 23 different film producers in 


8 states. All the producers are small 
businessmen. One concern has the con- 
tract for sales distribution, thus relieving 
the government of that responsibility. 

Every film is outlined by a technical 
expert and a visual aids expert. Produc- 
tion is supervised by a committee named 
by the director of vocational education 
for the state where the picture is made. 
This committee usually includes indus- 
trial experts, shop teachers and union 
workers, and, since it is a local group, its 
advice and guidance is readily accessible 
to safeguard the accuracy and effective- 
ness of the training film. To many in- 
dustries and vocational schools, the Fed- 
eral Government owes a debt of grati- 
tude for generous help in creating the 
films. 











BOOK LISTINGS 





A Primer or Execrronics. Don P. Caverly. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. . Pp. 235. 
$2.00. 


A book for all persons who need to know the elemen- 
tary principles behind some of the common electrical 
devices in everyday home and commercial use. Numer- 
ous illustrations and diagrams. 


Some Fottow THE Sea. Gregor Felsen. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1944. Pp. 192. 
$2.50. 

An adventure story for boys interested in the Mer- 
chant Marine. Prepared with guidance needs in mind. 


Power AND Fuicut. Assen Jordanoff. New 
York: Harper and Bros.; 1944. Pp. 314. 
Numerous diagrams. , 

The modern aircraft powerplant, how it functions, and 
how it is serviced. This is a companion book to “Man 

Behind the Flight” by the same author. 


Suipyarp Diary or A WoMAN Wetper. Augusta 
H. Clawson. New York: Penguin Books, 
1944. Pp. 181. 25 cents. 

The author took an assignment from the U. S. Office 
of Education to go to the Kaiser Yards, take training, 
and work on shipbuilding for the purpose of checking 
up on training needs. Her diary report proved such 

good reading that it has been issued in a paper back 

Sdition. Useful as a guidance aid. 


ELEMENTS OF TopocraPHic DrawineG. Sloane 
and Montz. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
Pp. 251. Numerous diagrams. $3.00 
Second and revised edition of a 1930 text incorporat- 

ing the many changes and additions in the standard 

symbols used in modern military equipment and prac- 
tice, air transportation, and railway equipment and 
service, 


Scuoo. Bus Driver Instructror’s MANUAL. 
New York State War Council and Office of 
War Training, 1943. Pp. 252 
Because of a legislative requirement for certification of 

school bus drivers this manual was prepared as a means 

of training the 3,000 drivers needed for New York State. 

SratisticAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1942. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. Pp. 1097. $1.75. 


New edition of an indispensable reference volume. 
Over 120 pages devoted to educational statistics. 


Mora. For A Free Wortp. Washington, D. C.: 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1944. Pp. 461. $2.00. 

Twenty-second yearbook. Democratic morale, its im- 


portance and what education can and is doing to 
cultivate it. 


Sarery Epucation 1n THE Scuoou SHop. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: National Safety Council, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 55. 50 cents. 

Guide to instructors, supervisors and administrators in 
= y the ator will meet safety requirements. 

repared by the National Safety Council in cooperation 
with the U ffice of Education program of Voca- 
tional ake pe War Production Workers. 


You Can Make Ir. Louis V. Newkirk and 


La Vada Zutter. New York: Silver Burdett 

Co., 1944. Pp. 213. Numerous diagrams. 

Arts and crafts projects especially for elementary 
school children. 

Piastics. J. H. Dubois. Chicago, Ill.: Amer- 
ican Technical Society, 1943. Pp. 435. Nu- 
merous illustrations and diagrams. 

Textbook for schools aiming to prepare students for 
industrial work involving plastics, also as a reference 
handbook for designers using these modern materials. 
Revision of 1942 edition. 

Timestupy FUNDAMENTALS: FOR ForeEMEN. Phil 
Carroll, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
Pp. 171. Diagrams. $1.75. 

Useful, simple text to aid the transition from skilled 
mechanic to effective supervisor. 

IntropucTion To Sree, Suipsurpina. Elijah 
Baker III. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
Pp. 242. Numerous diagrams and illustra- 
tions. $2.25. 

Written as a textbook for the shipbuilding classes at 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Apprentice School. Designed to give the student an 
understanding of the ship’s hull as a whole and to 
enable him to understand the relationship of the many 
shipyard trades to the finished ship. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR MarINE ENGIN- 
EERS—Borters AND Enoines. Capt. H. C. 
Dinger. New York: Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 1943. Pp. 377. $2.00. 
Particularly helpful to engine room candidates pre- 

paring for examinations. 

Marine CopPeRSMITHING. Frank J. Carr. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. Pp. 195. Numer- 
ous diagrams. $2.00. 

Guide to one of the important specialties in ship- 
building. 

Maintenance Arc Wewpina. Cleveland: The 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 234. Numerous diagrams and il- 
lustrations. 50 cents. 


Twenty-five award papers on the use of welding in 
maintaining metal equipment and structures. 


ELeMents or Mecuanics. Capt. Burr W. 
Leyson. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1944. Pp. 176. Ill. $2.50. 


Elements of mechanics made easy to understand. 


MANvat or ArrcraFt Propuction. Bernard H. 
deSelm. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
Pp. 144. $1.25. 

Handbook for the worker who is looking beyond his 
immediate job, 

Diese. Locomorives—ELEcTRICAL EQuIPMENT. 
John Draney. Chicago, Ill.: American Tech- 
nical Society, 1943. Pp. 388. Ill. 


Diese, LocomorivesS—MECHANICAL EquIrpMENT. 
Ibid. Pp. 471. Il. 


Two texts for students and workers concerned with 
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the new motive power that is entering railway transpor- 
tation. 


Ferrous Merauiurcy Vous. I anp Il. Ernest 
J. Teichert. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
Vol. I (484 pages) is an “Introduction to Ferrous 

Metallurgy.” Vol. II (487 pages) is devoted to “The 

Manufacture and Fabrication of Steel.”” These texts are 


for the training of persons interested in the iron and 
steel industry. 


AtrcraFt SHeet Mera, Work. Clarence A. 





LeMaster. Chicago, Il!.: American Technical 

Society, 1944. Pp. 288. 

Text for basic course of instruction for apprentices 
and other students. 

ESSENTIALS OF Precision INspecrion. Wesley 
Mollard. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
Pp. 207. Ill. $2.40. 

Tool-inspection study manual based on the funda- 


mental requirements of precision inspection so important 
to American war industry. 





A little giant of the war effort that 
daily wields a bigger and bigger stick is 
the Food Production War Training Pro- 
gram. Here is what the statistical 
measuring stick reports on the growth 
of this twin brother to Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers: 


Total Courses Enrollments 


1940-41 ... . 12,941 254,511 
1941-42 ..... 21,912 409,733 
1942-43 .......... 65,996 1,030,436 
1943-44 (est.) .... 100,000 1,500,000 


Course 15 entitled “Production and 
conservation of food for family use” is 
extremely popular. Over 21,000 such 
coursez enrolling 204,021 persons were 
offered last year, resulting in the can- 
ning of over 50,000,000 cans of food and 
the conservation of more than 4,000,000 
pounds of other food products through 
dehydration and other conservation 
practices. 

Another 220,021 persons were enrolled 
in courses in the repair, operation and 
construction of farm machinery and 
equipment. The value of machinery re- 
paired ran into many millions and, of 
course, the value to the allied cause is 
beyond estimate. 

During the year a total of 215,441 
women received training or 28.5 per cent 
of all enrollees. Of this number, 129,- 
479 were enrolled in “Production and 
conservation of food for family use”; 
29,195 in “Egg production”; 23,185 in 
“Poultry production.” States in which 
large numbers of women were reported 
enrolled include Mi6ississippi, 31,794, 
Texas, 24,944, and Louisiana, 17,738. 


War Food Production Program Growth Continues 


- 87: 


Reports to the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion also show that 193,643 Negroes 
comprising 25.7 per cent of all enroll- 
ments received training during the year 
ending June 30, 1943. There were 69,- 
520 Negroes enrolled in “Production and 
conservation of food;” 31,608 in farm 
machinery repair; and 24,263 in poultry 
production. 

City dwellers were aided by the pro- 
gram in large numbers as Victory 
Gardens grew in volume to more than 
22,000,000. In Course 15, 29,151 urban 
enrollees registered. But city dwellers 
also took farm machinery repair (12,- 
050) and metalwork (10,745). States 
with largest urban enrollments were: 
California, 12,053, Texas, 9,692, and 
Oklahoma, 6,988. 

“Shop courses and the farm machinery 
courses continue to be held in school 
farm shops and rented shops with local 
tradesmen acting as instructors. Com- 
modity courses are being held in the 
classrooms of vocational agriculture de- 
partments, one-room rural schools, coun- 
try churches, farm houses, and farm 
organization halls. Teachers for the 
commodity courses are vocational agri- 
culture teachers or other qualified per- 
sons such as successful farmers, dairy- 
men and poultrymen. 

Reviewing the war record of voca- 
tional agriculture the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association says: “The vocational 
agricultural teaching staff, spread widely 
in American communities, is an indispen- 
sable agency in the agricultural war 
training and production program.” 
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Cottactr MitKweep: When an American 
sailor or aviator is thrown into the water, 
milkweed floss must keep him afloat because 
the Japs control our Java sources of kapok 
filler for life preservers. So the Commodity 
Credit Corporation asks the schools to promote 
a fall campaign to bring in more than a 
million pounds of milkweed pods. Commodity 
Credit will buy pods at approximately 50 cents 
per bushel size bag. 

Jerrerson, VocaTIONAL AGricuLtTurist: This 
year the nation toasts Thomas Jefferson for 
his contributions to agriculture. For a free 
copy of “Thomas Jefferson and Agriculture” 
write to T. Swann Harding, Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

AmericAN Home Economics ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual meeting June 20 to 23 in 
Chicago, with headquarters at the Stevens 
Hotel. Theme of the session will be “The 
Family in the World of Tomorrow.” A Youth 
Conference for members of home economics 
student clubs affiliated with the AHEA will be 
held the same week with headquarters also at 
the Stevens. 

Restoration or Epucation in Europe is the 
subject before an Allied government commis- 
sion convened in London. Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker was appointed 
one of six American representatives headed by 
Rep. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas. Equipment 
and materials for friendly peoples rather than 
postwar controls of education of enemy coun- 
tries will be topics considered. 

N. C. Srare Scuoot Facts, issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, pre- 
sents in its March issue up-to-date figures on 
Distributive Education and Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance. Four hundred stu- 
dents in cooperative part-time training earned 
in 1942-43 a total income of $79,300. Total 
distributive education enrollments for that 
year were 24,105. Although guidance service 
did not enter the state department until 1939, 
rapid progress has been made. More than 62 
per cent of the high schools report individual 
counseling about educational and vocational 
plans; 46 per cent file occupational informa- 
tion; 63 per cent use cumulative record folders. 
The February issue gave statistics on Trade 
and Industrial Education. In 194243 North 
Carolina trained nearly 1,000,000 war workers; 
total regular trade class enrollment rose to 
14,694 in 1941-42 but dropped in the following 
year to 9,997. 

New ALUMINUM Fitms: The Bureau of 
Mines announces release of five new films on 
the manufacturing processes used in the fabri- 
cation of aluminum and aluminum alloys. Sub- 
jects are: “General Sheet Metal Practices,” 
“Blanking and Piercing,” “Tube and Shape 


Bending,” “Drawing, Stretching and Stamping,” 
and “Spinning.” 


Vocational-Technical Report 


Final text of the tentative report to 
the Committee on Vocational-Technical 
Training (See the AVA Journat for 
September, 1943) is being rushed to com- 
pletion for use at the meeting scheduled 
for mid-May in the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Chairman J. C. Wright hopes 
to secure the views of the 26 committee 
members so that the report can be sent 
to the printer by June 1. The study 
will have three main aspects: (1) the 
nature of industry’s need for vocational- 
technical training, (2) programs and 
facilities in this field, 
mendations and suggestions for further 
development of this type of training. 
Dr. Lynn A. Emerson, Cornell Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the working com- 
mittee of 12; James A. Waln, U. S. 
Office of Education, secretary. 














Now Ready 
—the background of electricity 
needed for radio— — 


Slurzberg and Osterheld’s 


ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS 
OF RADIO 


Provides the working knowledge of electrical 
fundamentals needed to handle any type of 
radio set, test equipment, or electronic device. 
No previous knowledge of mathematics re- 
Textbook 


quired except simple arithmetic. 


edition, $3.00. 


_ Send for a copy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


and (3) recom-— 
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A.V.A. JouRNAL 





Death Claims Two 
Prominent A. Y. A. Leaders 


GeEorGE P. HamMBREcHT—J. C. Beswick 


We regret to announce the passing of 
two of our active, aggressive vocational 
leaders since our A.V.A. convention in 
Chicago in December. These leaders 
who have passed on are George P. Ham- 
brecht of Wisconsin and J. C. Beswick 
of California. 

Mr. Hambrecht for many years was 
State Director of Vocational Education 
in the State of Wisconsin. Under his 
leadership in Wisconsin, there was de- 
veloped a strong, virile vocational edu- 
cation leadership throughout the State. 
The work of Mr. Hambrecht and his 
associates has been felt throughout ‘the 
country because of the vigor and ef- 
fectiveness of the Wisconsin program of 
vocational education. Mr. Hambrecht 
fully understood the value of strong 
leaders and because of this was in- 
strumental in assisting in the selection 
of numerous real leaders in many com- 
munities throughout the State. Mr. 
Hambrecht served as President of the 
American Vocational Association and 
helped to determine some of its policies 
and activities. 

Mr. Beswick, as Chief of the Bureau 
of Industrial Education in the State of 
California, directed the development of 
various types of industrial training for 
the industries of the State. Mr. Bes- 
wick believed in the cooperation of in- 
dustrial management, labor and voca- 
tional education leaders in the develop- 
ment of vocational education programs. 
He made a distinct contribution in this 
field and served his State well. He was 
frequently called to Washington for 
A.V.A. conferences and for conferences 
called by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Both of these A.V.A. leaders will be 
missed in A.V.A. circles. 














REHABILITATION of the 
WAR-INJURED 


Edited by 
William Brown Doherty, M. D. 


only book covering the whole field of restora- 
) 4 “rehabilitation and guidance—of paramount 
interest right now to the professional as well as 


centers. Recommended 
expect to help in rehabilitating the 
war-injured. *Profusely illustrated. $10.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by Ralph B. Winn 
Comprehensive, vital and angbertiative, ie vol- 
ume includes contributions from more than fifty 
eminent authorities. All phases of child auidance 
an many ramifications in psychiatry, 
chology, education, social and clinical work ae 
a with—in language simple enough te be 
understoed by the interested volunteer, the | 
ligent parent, oa fessional enough to of 

value to the experienced professional. Losteatly 
belongs in the library of everyone connected 
a the training and development of children. 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild 


This volume, containing over 3600 carefully 
selected terms, consolidates the usage of the best 
writers and scholars in the V4 and provides a 
precise working terminolog: ony very latest and 
a authentic interpretations a sociological con 

ec ave been selected. Thus many mlosenees- 
tions, both academic and popular, are clarified. 
and the book is truly up-to-date, a splendid in- 
vestment for teachers, social workers, guidance 
counsellors, and others of similar interests. $6.00 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 


Twenty essays which illuminate the whole field of 
modern philosophical investigation. The contribu- 
tors include John D coe P. . as. 
Whitehead, Jacques Maritain, Bertrand Russell, 
George Santayana, and others. ve ry and 
thought expressed also cover wide from 
the Philosophy of Law, Aesthetics, the F Philosophy 
of History, the Philosophy of Science, Theology 
and Metaphysics, the Philosophy of Life and = 
Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas to the Phi 

ihies of China and the Dialectic Materialism 
emanating from the U.S.S.R. $5.00 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Inc. 
15 East 40th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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A.V.A. MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 
March 31, 1944 


November March 31, 
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North Carolina 
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Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 


Washington 
Weeenetem, BD. G. 2... ccccccccse 
West Virginia 
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26.686 19,154 497 19,651 


* End of Membership Year. {+ Deceased, discontinued or transferred. 


MATIONWAL GAPITAL PRESS, ING., WASHINGTON, 8. 6. 





Prepared for today's voca- 
tional and war training courses by some 
of the ablest and most experienced 
teachers now conducting such courses, 
these books are tailored exactly to your 
needs. They contain just the material 
you want, organized in the most teach- 
able way; and give the thoroughly prac- 
tical, applied training demanded today. 





BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR WAR & INDUSTRY, by Paul H. Daus, J. M. Gleason, and W’. M. W hyburn, 
clearly and simply explains those principles of arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, and 
plane and spherical trigonometry essential to the work of mechanics, radio men, draftsmen and 
others in industry, the skilled trades, and the Armed Forces; giving many illustrations of the 
applications of these principles and nearly 800 very practical, up-to-date problems for training. $2.00 


THE CRAFTSMAN PREPARES TO TEACH, 4y David F. Jackey and Lt. M. L. Barlow, gives clear directions 
on preparing the subject matter and on the use of successful teaching techniques for all kinds of 
industrial training courses. Written by men who have been in charge of trade and industrial 
teacher training in California, this is a most practical text and handbook for all those with little or no 
previous teaching experience now called upon to train industrial workers. $2.00 


LATHE OPERATIONS, 4y Lewis E. King, is a 
complete text and handbook on lathe 
work including all the necessary tech- The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y, 
nical information for each operation Please send me an examination copy of 
performed on a lathe and organized for 0 BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR WAR & INDUSTRY 
maximum convenience in teaching shop _ Shen @ > apreneane eaupanes TO TRact 
classes. The author, an experienced tool- (Jackey & Barlow) 

maker, has been District Supervisor of (1 LATHE OPERATIONS (King) 

vocational training for war workers in to consider as a text for 

Detroit. $1.75 





my classes in 
(name of school) 


NOTE: Early decision a fexts f y ed in your Signed 
classes and order yy the « f rie 

eded will greatly facilitate prompt d liveries. Send for ADDRESS - 
your examination co] / llent texis today. (Please give postal zone No. if you have one) 








~ 14)4” SOUTH BEND 
TOOLROOM LATHE 


TRAINING HELPS 


Sound films, books, wall charts, 

and bulletins are available for 

training lathe operators. 
Write for Bulletin 21-C. 


Skilled craftsmanship combined with excellent design in 
South Bend Toolroom Lathes make them highly efficient 
for machining work to precision limits. 

Their accuracy, speed, and smooth power assure fine 
finishes. Wide ranges of turning and facing power feeds, 
thread cutting feeds, and spindle speeds, plus ease of 
operation, help to simplify the exacting jobs. 

South Bend Toolroom Lathes and Engine Lathes are 
made with 9”, 10”, 13”, 1414”, and 16” swings. South 
Bend Precision Turret Lathes are made with 9” and 10” 
swings. Write for Catalog 100-C. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA + LATHE BUILDERS FOR 37 YEARS 
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